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Jack London 


tells one of his best stories in this num- 
ber—a real story of the people, not the 
less interesting because it is based on 
the author’s own experience as a child 
laborer in a jute mill. Mr. London has 
called his story “ The Apostate.” 


Homer Davenport 


fills two large Companion pages with his 
most powerful cartoon, “An Industrial 
Success”—possibly the hardest blow 
ever struck at the evils of child slavery. 
In this same issue are stories, articles and 
pictures which fill the magazine with 


Sunshine 


and Mrs. Sangster’s motto of “help, 
counsel and encouragement” accurately 
describes those pages which are the re- 
sult of thirty years’ experience in pub- 
lishing the helpful, intimate things that 
women want to know—the twelve 
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Of Special Interest 





UA KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND By JOHN FOX, JR. 


A romantic story in three parts 


| MORE REBECCA STORIES by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
_A DRAMATIC STORY OF By MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


ARMY LIFE Author of ‘“‘ THE PERFECT TRIBUTE” 


AUTOMOBILE TRAVEL IN EUROPE By HENRY NORMAN 


Delightful descriptions Author of ‘‘ THE FLOWING ROAD” 
A Travel Paper by MADAME WADDINGTON 


Washington in the Hands of the British From the Diaries and Letters of 
Washington in Jackson’s Time Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith 


| Arties by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
THE TELEPHONE. The story of its inyention and development 


EDWARD PENFIELD’S SPANISH TRAVEL ARTICLES 


| Tlustrated by himself in colors 


Stories by JAMES B. CONNOLLY, JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, SEWELL FORD, MARGA- 
RET SHERWOOD, CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, MARIE van VORST, HELEN HAINES. 
Illustrations by famous artists. 


The Ghristmas Number, always one of the most eagerly sought of the 
year, will be more than usually rich, both on its literary and artistic sides. 


| SEND YOUR ORDER FOR THESE FOUR NUMBERS AT ONCE AND HAVE 
THEM DELIVERED AT YOUR HOME ON THE DAYS OF PUBLICATION 
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TEAR OFF THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL iT WITH ONE DOLLAR TO 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Dept. I, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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vember, and December, 1906 
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EDUCATION 


New Hampshire 





Connecticut 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a ——. bappy 
home witb the best advantages for study and recreation. 


Boxwood Manor School oittre. com 
and moa Courses. Music and 
en at Margaret Hall, #an Mates, "Oe Mrs. B. 
4 ret’s n 
1 Faternces. Miss Ida Louise mebbette, Principal. 
Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls 


For boarding and a Gor papile —. . | pease years of 
age. Number limited. New aot 
Norwalk, Conn. 


HARTFORD entities co Seecttt 
THEOLOGICAL 
goo-caascns Gradonten opens Bert. SEMINARY 


dress 

















District of Columbia 


THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and elective courses. College-Preparatory work a 
specie, Music, Art, Hlocution. Address MRS. M. ALLEN 
RTINDELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE( the 
we yarn hg — White 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal) House 











Illinois 





Illinois, Woodstock, near Chica 


Todd Seminary for Boys, St 22sr- An ideal schoo! 

vave A the pad mye school age. Located — most Setoveled town in 
Il. ous sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. 

Bend for prospectus, and come and see us. NosBLe [ir1, Prin. 





Indiana 


Tri-State College of Engi 


Electrical and Mechanical ring. 95 
school expenses. Address L. SuirF, A.M., , Angola, 








Massachusetts 


School for Boys 
SEDGWICK soyviie as 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. . 
A Home School among ‘‘the Berkshires,’’ pre 
College or Business. pils are members of 
family, and receive constant personal attention. 
habits and manly, —— character are the chief a 
Pupils pees se ected and number limited. Seurees 
not rigid, Bo de on student’s ability. 
gymnasium and ample facilities for all out-door games 
and sports under careful supervision. Address 
J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


Whittier School for Girls the BIST there is i exch 


popil. College pb gd ge a Music, Art. and Physi- 
i - views, address Mas. ANNIE BRACKETT 
¥.K,,--0 --® 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN . 

Rev. Samvuzx V. Coxe, A.M., D.D., President. 
and year Be we Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
Riahschool ra ates to anew. Advanced courses for 

ool graduates and others. 

brick ga teachers. Native French and German. New 
‘ick aa. with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
bal id-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful 
Sain within 30 miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 
views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











Art and music. Ex- 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY — 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 





" New Jersey ' 





» Manly successful men— 

lly. and business prep 

's 7 ba Adirondacks.- Catalogue and 
per. Rev. T. ndon, A.M., Principal; Maj. 
ndon, Commanda 





New York 





Elumwood Conservatory 
Art, Languages, al 
cial courses. Ad 





The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9 to 13. 
Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 
Careful pregreniee 8 for College and University. 


Fall Term, September 26th. 
Rev. James C. MAcKENZI eS. Director. 


Wyatt W. Ranpatt, Ph. Head Master 


~4 UDSON. 





ST. PAULS SCHOOL 


th 

masters, pres equipped 

class rooms. The Cloctt Gymnaci with ite swimming-p« 

and complete Ko et the y Athletic Field, with it 
Sea pre em 
ev ty for the students. 
cdeape beue. tie 


FREIY’K L. AGE“D.C.L... Head-Maater. 








NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 
One of A oldest and best 
ry schools in New 
———— teachers, thea location, steam 
water supply, and moderate expenses. 
J. G. TRAVER, D. D. Principal. 


Send for ened 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Bogen rmsra H. SARGENT, PRESIDENT 

school for the stage, connected 


Em Theatre and com 
ec: chaltaee pot interne 


ja 3 140, Carnegie H 


rChacles frase 














Day School $5 NASSAU STREET 


tntrectie LLB in two. yea 
tice. LL.B. 10 for 
Deas. 
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OF THE 


‘IN STITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Rossen October 15th, ee 


abees in all de departments att 
music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave 
‘ New York City 
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New York 
University 
Law School 


72nd year opens Oct. ist, 1906. 
Classes, sessions 9.30 





Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. Y, 





St. Margaret’s School for Girls 

A high-class residential and day school. 

New, fireproof building specially designed for school; 
perfect sanitation. 

Only teachers of highest academic and_ professional 
standing employed. 

Complete Academic Department, -Music, Voice Culture, 

ysical — and Domestic Science. 


October, 1906. Address 
Mrs. ARTHUR M. HUNTER, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 
Ave., N 
OBORGE DICKSON, M.A., Directo 
48 & 50 W. Fifty-fourth St. (between Sth & 6th Aves.). 





Emma Willard School for Girls. 
Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admiw to 
ellesley, Vassar, Smith, and Wells Colleges and Cornell 
University. General and Special Courses. a usic and Art 
—. See buildings. Out-of-door games. For cir- 
Miss 3 ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal, Troy, N. ¥. 





Michigan 





Micuican, Orchard Lake 


THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for ail American Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beau- 
tiful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings. 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
oc goacd academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
oo graduate. 

irtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 

LawrENCE CAMERON Hutt, Head Master. 





Virginia 


RAWLINGS INSTITUTE 


harlottesville, Va. 
A select odeal for young ladies. Strong faculty, beauti- 
ful { scenery, and healthful climate. 
Courses leading to the various College degrees, and 
ao advantages in Music, ee] a and Physical 
ulture. Next session will OPEN SEPT. 2oth. 
For catalogue, address: 


an WISE TRIBBLE, President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00 


ROANOKE “y=. : 


French 
Ss. Mountain 
free. ‘Address The President Salem, va 











Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY nb dints 


APPILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
courses. Modern, well-equipped ae, Gymnasium 
thietic field. Music and elocution in 1 building. Expense 
Moderate. Address Epwim P. Brown, Prin., Beaver , Wis 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
ARE YOU GOING TO SCHOOL ? 
Write for information; Do 
advantages. SOHOOL AG OY. 400, 1H, Park Be few York 


TEACHERS’ 
SCHERMERHORN iStner 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1855-1906 3 Bast 14th St., New York City 
Jonx O. RocKWELL. Proprietor. 


HOTELS ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous ~ 3 bye y= — received, 


hidiee 


gute Se 
ciding. a NSS at KINN 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 























Hospital ras 








el St. Denis 


Broadway and 11th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 
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Truth is polyhedral and 
opaque. To see all sides of 
a great big fact you have 
to walk around it, which takes much time 
and energy, or get somebody who is on the 
other side to tell you how it looks from his 
standpoint. There is much wisdom in the 
old rule, “You learn the most by reading 
what you do not agree with, for no one is 
so apt to see what you do not as he who 
does not see what you do.” Not long ago 
we received the following letter from a 
man who evidently takes that for his 
motto : 


All Sides 
of a Question 


Smrs—My subscription to THE INDEPENDENT 
has expired, and I wish to discontinue taking the 
ay for one year. I like it very much, but I 
ike to have a change. I agree too well with your 
views in almost any subject, and, being a fighting 
mind, I am not afraid to see other views. I will 
try for the coming year another experiment. 

Believe me, Yours very truly, 


Now, this letter hurts our feelings more 
than the common—all too common—type 
of “stop-my-paper” communications from 


readers who have been offended at finding 
an article in THe INDEPENDENT that they 
do not agree with, for our aim is to publish 
as gteat a variety of views on pending 
questions as we can get into the space al- 


lowed .for contributed articles. We are 


glad to know that our editorial views have | 


the approval of the writer, who is a pro- 
‘ fessor in a distinguished Eastern college, 
but we do not understand how he failed 
to find enough that he disagreed with in 
our contributed department to satisfy his 
fighting fervor. He could not have agreed 
with them all. We do not. 

We aim to keep our edi- 
torial department consist- 
ent, not rigidly so, but as 
consistent as a reasonable man can be amid 
the shifting and twisting tides of current 
events. But. we take pride in the incon- 
sistency of our department of contribu- 
tions. We admit there the advocacy of any 
cause which is well considered enough to 
command respect or popular enough to 
demand attention, and whenever possible 


Studied 
Inconsistency 


we get an authoritative representative to 
argue his side of the case. This geis us 
into trouble frequently because THE | noe- 
PENDENT gets quoted as supporting all sorts 
of theories, from capitalism and ritualism 
to anarchy and atheism. Therefore it 
should be generally understood ‘that the 
only endorsement we give to an article by 
publishing it is that we regard it as worthy 
of the attention of thinking people because 
either of its: source or subject. Sometimes 
we try to neutralize some pernicious error 
of a contributor by an editorial antidote, 
but we rely for the most part on the 
healthy mental digestion of our readers. 
There is more danger in ignorance than in 
heresy. 


Tea-Table 
Periodicals 


Many magazines have adopted 
their ruling principle from the 
etiquet of the drawing-room, 
that no subject is to be discussed which is 
likely to excite the emotions and nothing is 
to be said that will offend anyone. Articles 
presented to them are all carefully searched 
to see that they conceal no _ intellectual 
bombs. Such a periodical gets a large 
circulation, but it cannot be much fun 
to run it. A magazine, from its very 


‘name, is obviously intended to supply am- 


munition for the conflicts now going on in 
the fields of politics, sociology, art, science 
and religion. No topic of vital interest 
ought to be thought too ticklish to touch. 
We are not able to attain that ideal yet, 
but we have a smaller Index Expurgato- 
rium of tabooed topics than most period- 
icals. THE INDEPENDENT is the product of 
many men of many minds. Each week 
we have a list of about twenty-five names 
of persons who have contributed articles to 
its sixty pages of reading matter, which 
we are inclined to believe is a greater num- 
ber than any other periodical of original 
matter. Numerous short, timely, frank, 
varied, competent and interesting articles 
are what we want, and the more of them 
we have to select from the better will be 


our selection. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Survey of the World 


There has been published a 
long letter addressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Representa- 
tive Watson, of Indiana, concerning the 
work of Congress at its recent session, 
and the issues of the Congressional cam- 
paign. The House, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
“has accomplished a literally phenomenal 
amount of good work,” and has shown 
such courage, good sense and patriotism 
that a failure of the country to recognize 
these qualities would be a real and seri- 
ous misfortune. To change the leader- 
ship and organization of the House at 
this time would “bring confusion upon 
those who have been successfully en- 
gaged in working out a great and com- 
prehensive scheme for the betterment of 
our social, industrial and civic condi- 
tions.” He hopes and believes that at 
the coming short session the bills prohib- 
iting political contributions from corpo- 
rations, reducing the duties on imports 
from the Philippines, and limiting the 
number of hours of labor for railway em- 
ployees, will be enacted into laws. Point- 
ing to the Railroad Rate, Pure Food and 
Meat Inspection acts, he says that Con- 
gress in this legislation “acted in the ex- 
act spirit of Abraham Lincoln.” These 
laws, while arousing “the deepest 
anger of the reactionaries who make a 
tetich of wealth, have not satisfied the 
unwise extremists.” Concerning the tar- 
iff, he says: 


Political 
Topics 


“We stand unequivocally for a protective 
tariff, and we feel that the phenomenal indus- 
trial prosperity which we are now enjoying is 


not lightly to be jeopardized; for it would be. 


to the last degree foolish to secure here and 
there a small benefit at the cost of general 
business depression. But whenever a given 
fate or schedule becomes evidently disadvan- 


tageous to the nation, because of the changes 
which go on from year to year in our condi- 
tions, and where it is feasible to change this 
rate or schedule without too much dislocation 
of the system, it will be done. The question 
of revising the tariff stands wholly apart from 
the question of dealing with the so-called 
Trusts—that is, with the control of monopo- 
lies and with the supervision of great wealth 
in business, especially in corporate form. The 
only way in which it is possible to deal with 
those Trusts and monopolies, and this great 
corporate wealth, is by action along the line 
of the laws enacted by the present Congress 
and its predecessors.” 

Speaker Cannon was nominated for 
the eighteenth time at Danville, on the 
16th, and his Republican constituents 
also named him for the Presidency. In 
his address to the convention he argued 
at length in support of protection and of 
the present tariff law, which, he said, was 
the most perfect and: just customs rev- 
enue statute ever enacted. Speaking of 
the anti-injunction legislation demanded 
by Mr. Gompers and the Federation of 
Labor, he said that he should oppose it 
at all times. As for the members of the 
labor unions, he was ready to take his 
chances with them in politics. Sen- 
ator Cullom, of Illinois, says that Mr. 
Cannon made an excellent speech, but 
was “a little too stiff” in support of the 
present tariff. A few of the schedules, 
the Senator thinks, could be reduced with 
benefit to our business interests. In 
Massachusetts, the Democratic leaders 
have agreed to promote the nomination 
of Henry M. Whitney for Governor and 
of Congressman John A, Sullivan for 
Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Whitney is a 
prominent advocate of tariff revision and 
of reciprocity with Canada. This agree- 
ment will prevent the nomination of Mr. 
Moran, Boston’s active District Attorney, 
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who has the nomination of the Prohibi- 
tionists, and who has proposed (in vain) 
to Mr. Whitney that their respective 
claims to the Democratic nomination be 
referred to Mr. Bryan for a decision. On 
the Republican side it is expected that 
Governor Guild will be renominated. In 
a letter to President Roosevelt, last year, 
he said that a great majority of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts wanted an immedi- 
ate revision of the tariff, and that he him- 
self would have been defeated if the Re- 
publican State platform had not called 
for such revision The Home Market 
Club, a protectionist organization, is now 
circulating a petition which says. that 
“immediate revision is inadvisable.” This 
petition, with its signatures, is to be laid 
before the platform committee at the 
coming convention, and the club hopes 
that it will prevent a repetition of the 
tariff utterance, which was in accord 
with Governor Guild’s views, 
& 

, By the appointment of 
mamaped ate James S. Harlan, of Chi- 
Questions : 

cago, the last vacancy in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been filled. The other new mem- 
bers are Franklin K. Lane and E. E. 
Clark. Mr. Harlan is a son of Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court. He is a 
lawyer, and for a time was -Attorney- 
General of Porto Rico——The Lake 
Shore road gives notice in a circular re- 
cently issued that independent oil com- 
panies will hereafter be required to pay 
such freight charges as the Standard Oil 
Company has paid in the past. This con- 
cession to the independents is regarded 
by the Government as an admission of 
the correctness of the accusation made in 
the Garfield report———The Pennsyl- 
vania road’s reduction of passenger 
rates to 2} cents a mile has not checked 
the movement in Pennsylvania for a re- 
duction to 2 cents by: legislation. We re- 
cently pointed out that all the political 
parties in the State were committed by 
their platforms to the support of such 
legislation. A demand for it has since 
been made in many county conventions, 
and all but three of the men nominated 
for the Legislature are pledged to vote 
for a 2-cent bill. The passage of ‘such 
a bill appears to be assured. Virginia’s 
2-cent law was recently held to be un- 


constitutional, because it was not of gen- 
eral application, but related only to ticket 
books for 1,000 miles of transportation. 
——-At a meeting of the Ohio Bankers’ 
Association, last week, Melville E. [n- 
galls, president of a national bank in 
Cincinnati and chairman of the board of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company (of which he 
was formerly president), declared that 
the greatest me~ace to American busi- 
ness were the national trade laws, espe- 
cially the Sherman Anti - Trust law and 
the new Railroad Rate law. In his opin- 
ion, they restrained the development of 
the United States. If they should be en- 
forced the result would be financial dis- 
aster, and shippers and merchants would 
demand that they be changed. More- 
over, the profitable management of rail- 
roads would be made so difficult by this 
legislation that eventually Government 
ownership would be forced upon the 
country. 

& 

In Boston, six ice 
companies and sev- 
enteen persons (offi- 
cers and members of the Massachusetts 
Ice Dealers’ Association) have been in- 
dicted for conspiracy to fix and exact 
high prices. An official report of the 
Rhode Island Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics asserts, that for the last four years 
the output of ice in Maine has been sys- 
tematically restricted and reduced by the 
American Ice Company, which controls 
the greater part of the facilities and priv- 
ileges where ice is cut there. The out- 
put formerly was about 1,500,000 tons; 
in recent years it has been less than 500,- 
000. It is asserted that the restriction 
has takeh place since the formation of 
the combination or Trust. Colonel Webb. 
who wrote the report after making an 
investigation in Maine, has been asked 
to testify before the Grand Jury in New 
York, which is still pursuing its in- 
quiries, apparently somewhat at variance 
with District Attorney Jerome, altho he 
admits that there has been in New York 
a technical violation of the law against 
conspiracy and combination. In Toledo, 
where several ice dealers were sent to 
jail, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is now taking testimony as to 
freight rate discrimination in favor of 


Movements Against 
Trust Combinations 
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one of the ice companies by the Ann Ar- 
bor Railroad, the officers of which owned 
most of the ice company’s stock. 
Ex-Judge Gordon, as counsel for Oil 
Inspector Edwards, of Philadelphia, has 
complained to the Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania that the local branch of the 
Standard Oil Company obstructs Ed- 
wards in the performance of his duties. 
Asking that the Attorney General pro- 
ceed against the company, he and the in- 
spector assert that the company sells oil 
that is falsely branded, as to quality, that 
it refuses to pay the lawful inspection 
fees, and that inspection in the past has 
been a farce, Edwards’s predecessor hav- 
ing accepted (it is alleged) $4,000 a year 
in lieu of fees, and having failed to at- 
tend to the duties of his office——Pros- 
ecutions designed to prevent the use of 
adulterated glucose in candy sold in 
Philadelphia are regarded there as hos- 
tile to the Standard Oil Company, be- 
cause it is said there that this company 
controls the manufacture of glucose. 
More than thirty persons, manufacturers 
of candy and sellers of it at retail, to- 
gether with certain sellers of glucose, 
have been arrested upon the complaints 
of Dr. Warren, head of the State Dairy 
and Food Commission, for selling adul- 
terated glucose or adulterated candy. 
The Commission’s chemist asserts that 
excessive and probably harmful quanti- 
ties of sulphites are found in both. It has 
since been announced by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company (manufacturers 
of glucose) that because of these legal 
proceedings in Philadelphia, the use of 
sulfur dioxide in the process of manu- 
facture will be discontinued. The com- 
pany had been assured by chemists that 
the quantity contained in the product was 
harmless. 


Js 


: Robert Davis, a_ne- 
oe gro, was lynched in 

Greenwood, S. C., on 
the 16th, four days after the conviction 
at Salisbury, N. C., of George B. Hall, 
who was sent to prison for fifteen years 
for leading a mob that lynched three 
hegroes at that place. Davis had com- 
mitted an assault upon Miss Jennie 
Brooks, a young white woman, the 
daughter of a Greenwood merchant, and 
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afterward had attacked a young negro 
girl. Those who captured him were pre- 
paring’ to burn him at the stake when 
Governor Heyward, who had come hur- 
riedly from the capital, addressed them 
from an improvised platform, urging that 
the law be permitted to take its course 
and promising that the man should be 
tried within two weeks before a Green- 
wood jury. He was cheered by the 
lynchers, but at the same time they ex- 
pressed their determination to kill Davis. 
Their only concession was the substitu- 
tion of shooting for burning. In answer 
to her own request, the mother of the 
injured negro girl was permitted to fire 
the first shot. The negroes of Green- 
wood County have published an address 
denouncing Davis and expressing ap- 
proval of the lynchers’ action——It ap- 
pears that the Salisbury militia had ball 
cartridges when on guard at the jail from 
which the three negoes were taken, on 
the 6th, and that the sheriff gave orders 
that they should not be used. It is re- 
ported that Governor Glenn will issue 
an order instructing military officers to 
act upon their own responsibility in such 
cases, when a sheriff refuses to direct 
that force be used for the protection of 
prisoners. Hundreds of souvenir postal 
cards, bearing photographs of the 
lynched negroes as they were hanging 
from the trees, were’*held at the Salis- 
bury post office until the Department at 
Washington should decide whether they 
could be forwarded in the mails. The 
decision was that they were not mailable. 
By the North Carolina press generally 
the lynching of the negroes at Salisbury 
is denounced and the prosecution and 
punishment of Hall are approved. On 
the other hand, the Atlanta News, owned 
by Governor Terrell’s chief of staff, says 
that “nothing short of the stake would 
have meted proper punishment to” the 
negroes lynched at Salisbury, commends 
the Greenwood lynchers, and offers 
$1,000 reward for the lynching of any 
negro who assaults a white woman in 
Atlanta. On the 2oth, three days after 
this offer was made, a mob, intent upon 
earning the reward, was hunting in At- 
lanta for a negro accused of assaulting 
two young white girls, Ethel and Mabel 
Lawrence, daughters of a well known 
citizen. 
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... .In response to the 
ve eerie repeated requests of 
Senators Culberson 
and Bailey and the leading residents of 
Brownsville, Tex., the President, after 
making an investigation, has ordered thé 
immediate removal of several companies 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, a negro 
regiment, from Fort Brown (which is 
near Brownsville) to Fort Ringgold. 
It was asserted by the Brownsville au- 
thorities that one of the negro soldiers 
assaulted the wife of a white citizen, and 
that several of them, a few days later, at- 
tacked the people of the place, killing a 
man named Frank Natus and wounding 
a policeman. The report made by Major 
Penrose, the commander of the post, 
says that negro soldiers were insulted in 
Brownsville a few weeks ago, soon after 
their arrival from Nebraska; that a re- 
spectable citizen did present evidence of 
an attack upon his wife by one of them; 
and that about ten of the negroes par- 
ticipated in the disturbance or race riot 
which resulted in the killing of Natus. 
About 100 shells of such cartridges as 
are used in the army rifles were picked 
up in the streets after this controversy. 
Major Penrose has been unable to dis- 
cover who the offending soldiers were. 
It is indicated by the report that the race 
riot took place because the negro soldiers 
had been publicly insulted and abused in 
Brownsville by residents of the place. 


Bd 


> Several promi- 

fa meg . een nent Liberals 
were arrested and 

imprisoned on the 19th, the charge being 
that they were conspiring against the 
Government and plotting to assassinate 
President Palma. Those arrested at 
Havana were General Carlos Garcia, 
Velez Garcia and General Justo Garcia 
(sons of the late General Calixto 
Garcia) ; General Monteagudo, General 
Loynaz del Castillo, formerly a member 
of the House; Colonel Alberti and 
Colonel Pedro, chief of police in the 
House. Loynaz del Castillo escaped 
from the custody of the police as they 
were taking him to jail. Phose arrested 
at Santiago were Demetrio Castillo, 
formerly Governor of the province, and 
Juan Gualberto Gomez, the well-known 


negro orator, who is one of the editors 
of La Lucha, in Havana. They are 
charged with inciting the people to revo- 
lution. Warrants are out for many oth- 
ers. Within the last few days the rural 
guards have encountered in the interior 
three or four small bands of outlaws or 
revolutionists. On the night of the roth, 
General Quintin Bandera, formerly a 
noted insurgent leader, took command of 
a band of twenty insurrectionists at a 
point twelve miles west of Havana, and 
it is said that these were joined by a con- 
siderable number from the city. Carlos, 
one of the three Garcia brothers, was 
Minister to Mexico until eight months 
ago. Because he criticised the Govern- 
ment in letters to the press he was forced 
to resign. His brothers followed him 


into private life. One had been Consul 


at Hamburg and the other had been at- 
tached to the Legation at ‘Rome. The 
three, with Gomez, are said to have been 
the leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment, which has grown out of the disaf- 
fection of the Liberals during the cam- 
paign preceding last year’s Presidential 
election. On the 2oth the situation be- 
came more serious. President Palma or- 
dered that the number of rural guards be 
doubled, making the entire force 4,000 
men. In the afternoon twenty rural 
guards were attacked by Bandera’s fol- 
lowers, twenty miles from Havana, and 
Lieutenant Roque, the commander of the 
guards, was killed. Governor Nunez 
happened to be present. At last reports 
(on the 2oth) the center of the uprising 
appeared to be in Pinar del Rio, where. 
it was said, Pino Guerra was in com- 
mand of 800 insurgents. A rumor that 
José Miguel Gomez, recently the Liberal 
candidate for the Presidency, had taken 
the field with 600 men was denied. The 
discovery of a conspiracy at Matanzas 
had been followed by several arrests 
there. The. claim of the Horm- 
guero Company for $769,000 has been re- 
jected by the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission at Washington, which al- 
lows only $10,000. In December, 1895, 
the company’s sugar plantations were de- 
stroyed by the Cuban insurgents. It was 
claimed by the company that this raid 
could have been prevented by the Span- 
ish forces———Five thousand Porto 
Rican workmen, members of the Federa- 
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tion of Labor, have sent to President 
Roosevelt a signed statement, asserting 
that the insular Government is unjust in 
its treatment of organized labor. The 
police, they say, are in league with cap- 
italists and used their power in behalf of 
non-unionists during the recent strikes. 
The Federation asks both political par- 
ties in the island to permit it to name 
seven candidates for the House at the 
coming election. Louisiana planters 
continue to import laborers from Porto 
Rico ; one hundred sailed last week from 
Arecibo. 
& 
eid During his recent visit 
Alar to the island of Leyte, 
Governor Ide held a con- 
ference with the mayors of fifteen towns. 
They promised to assist the military au- 
thorities in exterminating the Pulajanes. 
It appears that there are not many of 
these fanatical outlaws, but they have 
compelled a considerable number of 
farmers to take part in their raids, 
threatening to kill them if they should 
refuse to do so. Governor Ide has ap- 
pointed a commission—consisting of 
Governor De Veyra, Brigadier-General 
Lee, Colonel Tyler (of the constabulary) 
and three mayors—to visit certain dis- 
tricts, hold public meetings, and urge the 
people to co-operate with the authorities 
in their movement against the out- 
laws——Two years ago the Lukban 
brothers, Vincente and Cayetano, were 
tried for conspiring against the Govern- 
ment and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
five years. They were associated with 
Ricarte. Vincente had been an insurgent 
leader in Samar some years earlier, and 
his brother was at one time secretary of 
the Filipino revolutionary Junta at Hong 
Kong. Upon appeal, both have now been 
acquitted by the Supreme Court of the 
islands, no judge dissenting. 


& 
On Thursday even- 


ing, August 15th, the 
Chilean coast was 


Valparaiso Ruined 
by an Earthquake 


visited by an earthquake which nearly 
destroyed the city of Valparaiso and 
other cities in the vicinity. In extent and 
character the earthquake was similar to 
those of Alaska and San Francisco, and 
was perhaps due to the same general 
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cause, as all three are on the same seis- 
mic zone, the western siope of the Pacific 
coast range. Judging by the seismo- 
graph records made in all parts of the 
world the last must have been the most 
deep-seated and severe of the three. Its 
center seems to have been at or near Val- 
paraiso, for the towns most injured are 
within 100 miles of that city; but the 
damage extended as far south as Con- 
cepcion, as far east as Los Andes and 
Tucuman, on the other slope of the 
Andes in Argentina, and as far north as 
Arica, near the Peruvian boundary. The 
first shock occurred at 7.15 in the even- 
ing and was followed a few minutes later 
by a second still more severe and then by 
tremblings lasting for five hours. The 
gas and water mains were broken and 
the city plunged into complete darkness, 
as the night was cloudy and rainy, but 
the scene was soon illumined by the fires 
that broke out in many places and swept 
the city, as there were no means to 
quench them. As in San Francisco the 
business quarter of the city was built on 
made ground around the harbor and this 
suffered most, but many of the residences, 
which occupied terraces on the sides of 
the amphitheater of hills 1,700 feet high 
enclosing the bay, were destroyed 
by landslides. The older quarter, in 
which are the municipal buildings and 
custom house, was least injured, but it is 
reported that scarcely a block in the city 
escaped damage. The loss of life is not 
yet known, but the earlier reports, which 
estimated it at many thousand, are ques- 
tioned. A more probable estimate is less 
than 200. The Government will be 
asked for ,.$100,000,000 to rebuild the 
city. Valparaiso had a population of 
142,000. The inhabitants, fleeing from 
the city, took refuge in the hills, where 
they suffered much from cold and hun- 
ger, for it is the dead of winter and the 
hills are covered with snow. Meat and 


. bread could hardly be obtained at any 


price, and there was not ever drinking 
water. The sailors from the Chilean 
fleet, which had assembled at Valparaiso 
to do honor to Secretary Root, were 
landed the next day, and took charge of 
the city, to guard the wrecked banks and 
warehouses. Many looters were caught 
and shot. Railway communication with 
Santiago and the south was broken, so 
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relief was slow in coming. Santiago, the. 


capital of Chile, seventy-five miles south- 
east of Valparaiso, was also badly 
shaken. Many building were demolished 
and some thirty persons killed. The loss 
there is estimated at $1,500,000. Other 
towns reported destroyed or very much 
injured are: Casablanca, 15,000 inhab- 
itants ; Quillota, 50,000; San Felipe, 35,- 
000; Quirihue, 45,000; Petorca, 30,000; 
and Limache, 25,000. Arica, a town of 
3,000, which was wiped out, had a sin- 
gular earthquake history. In 1868 a tidal 
wave forty feet high carried the United 
States warship “Watres” a half-mile on 
shore, and in 1877 the ship was borne by 
another wave two miles inland and left 
in the sand dunes. It was this earth- 
quake that interested Professor Milne 
in the subject and led him to establish a 
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recording station in Japan, where he then 
was, and later in the Isle of Wicht. 
Hawaii was visited by a tidal wave ve 
feet high, caused by the Valparaiso 
earthquake, which carried away a wharf 
and broke the mooring chain of a 
steamer. 

& 

The conflict between 
Church and State in 
France has reached a 
critical point and the Pope’s refusal to 
accept the legal regulations of the 
French Government for the organization 
of the Church after its separation from 
the State, has brought the opposing par. 
ties into a deadlock, which must have 
serious consequences for the country 
M. Briand, Minister of Public Worship, 
declares that he will never go to Canossa, 
apparently for getting 


A Political Crisis 
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that Prince Bismarck 
made the same boast at 
the beginning of a Kul- 
turkampf, in which he 
was finally forced to 
compromise with the 
Church he challenged. 
If the present French 
Government should 
show any such disposi- 
tion to compromise, it 
would undoubtedly be 
dismissed from office by 
the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which is em- 
phatically anti. clerical. 
On the other hand, the 
Pope declares that he 
cannot accept the pro- 
visions of the Separation 
Law without betraying 
his sacred charge and 
causing the ruin of the 
Church in France. The 
law providing for the 
separation of Church 
and State, which passed 
December oth, 1905, pro- 
vides that the churches 
and other: buildings for 
religious worship _ shall 
be turned over to the 
local Cultural Associa- 
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The scene of the great Chilean earthquake of the ni 
16th. All of the towns named mg the map were injured by the shock 


and some of them were destroy 


tions, composed of lay- 
men of the place, who 
will be responsible for 


t of August 
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the property and required to see 
that it is used solely for religious 
worship and not for political or oth- 
er purposes. A meeting of the Bishops 
and Archbishops of the French 
Churchwas held to consider the situation, 
and altho the proceedings were secret, it 
is believed that the majority of them fa- 
vored the acceptance in general of the 
conditions imposed upon them, altho 
protesting against the law. The Pope in 
the encyclical just issued to the French 
hierarchy, declares that it is absolutely 
inconsistent with the constitution of the 
Church in that it deprives the bishops of 
the control of the church buildings. 


“We deferred our decision owing to the im- 
portance of this grave question, and particu- 
larly thru a charitable feeling for the great 
services your nation has rendered to the 
Church. Having heretofore condemned this in- 
iquitous law, we examined with the greatest 
care its articles to see of they permitted of the 
organization of religious life in France without 
jeopardizing the sacred principles of the 
Church.” 


The Pope decides that the Cultural As- 
sociations “cannot be formed without a 
violation of the sacred rights which are 
the very life of the Church.” The Pope 
then considers at length other possible 
forms of association and declares: 


‘It is not permissible to try these other 
kinds of association so long as they do not es- 
tablish in the most legal and most positive way 
that the divine constitution of the Church, the 
immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff and 
the Bishops, and their authority over the tem- 
poral affairs of the Church, particularly the 
sacred edifices, will be irrevocably protected by 
such associations. We cannot wish otherwise 
without betraying our sacred charge and pro- 
ducing the ruin of the Church in France.” 

“The makers of this law have not sought 
separation, but oppression. While affirming 
their desire for peace they have made atro- 
cious war against religion. They hurl a brand 
of the most violent discord, thus arraying one 
citizen against. another, to the great detriment 
of public welfare. We have supported patiently 
injustice after injustice thru love of the French 
nation, and are finally asked to overstep the 
last limits of our apostolic duty, and we de- 
clare our inability to overstep them., Let the 
Tesponsibility rest with those whose hatred has 
gone to such extremes. 

“In the hour of hard trial for France if all 
unite in defending the supreme interests of the 
country the salvation of the Church is far from 

tate. On the contrary it is to be hoped 
that her dignity will be raised to its former 
Prosperous hight.” 


The encyclical puts the French hierarchy 
mavery difficult position, as it makes it 
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impossible for them to comply with the 
law as it stands. . Their loyal acceptance 
of the decision, however, is expressed in 
the following words of the Archbishop 
of Paris: “The Pope has spoken and we 
bow with submission and joy to his in- 
structions.” The Pope’s words suggest 
that some modifications might be made 
in it which could be accepted by the 
Church, but there is no evidence that the 
Government will consent to any com- 
promise. The law goes into force on 
Décember 11th, and unless Cultural As- 
sociations are formed which take posses- 
sion of the ecclesiastical property by that 
time it will revert automatically to the 


State. 
st 


‘ A As reprisals for the 
— sg * depredations of the 
Greek bands on the 
Bulgarian cities in Macedonia, the anti- 
Greek movements in Bulgaria are acquir- 
ing great force. A mass meeting of Io,- 
000 people was held in Sofia on August 
5th at which the Government was asked 
to suspend diplomatic relations with 
Greece, to expel the Greek clergy from 
Bulgaria and to boycott Greek trade. In 
several cities of Eastern Rumelia, which 
since the revolution of 1885 belongs to 
Bulgaria, anti-Greek riots have broken 
out. At Philippopolis the Bulgarians 
seized three of the Greek churches and 
plundered the Greek shops. Several 
persons were killed in the street riots. 
The Greek appealed to General Ivanoff, 
commandant of the place, to protect their 
property, but the troops did not succeed 
in dispersing the mob, altho they fired 
some volleys of blank cartridges at them. 
The Bulgarian officials gave sanction to 
the action of the mob by attending mass 
in the churches which had been forcibly 
appropriated. At Ahiolu, a town on the 
Black Seain Eastern Rumelia, forty-eight 
miles from Varna, the fighting between 
the races was prolonged and furious. It 
began by an anti-Greek procession by the 
Bulgarians which was firéd upon by the 
Greeks. The Bulgarians then set fire to 
the town, which was in several places, 
and it was largely destroyed. The Bul- 
garian Minister of the Interior, who in- — 
vestigated the affair, reported that the 
Greek Metropolitan was chiefly responsi- 
bile for the outbreak. The Metropolitan 
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and forty other Greeks and Bulgarians 
were arrested for participating in the 
riots. 
rebuild the houses burned at Ahiolu. 
The Porte has sent a circular letter to the 
Powers stating that the Grand Vizier 
had remonstrated with the Bulgarian 
agent at Constantinople on account of 
the mistreatment of the Greek Christians 
whom Turkey is empowered to protect. 
In response the Bulgarian agent re- 
proached the Porte for its failure to pro- 
tect the Bulgarians in Macedonia. 


” 


The closing of all 
avenues for legiti- 
mate political 
progress in Russia has given occasion 
for a reign of crime in which political 
and personal motives are indistinguish- 
able. Robbery, murder and arson are 
rife in all parts of the empire. Accord- 
ing to the last weekly official report fifty- 
eight officials were assassinated and 
forty-three were wounded in Russia 
proper. The police are resigning in 
large numbers because of the constant 
attacks of the revolutionists. According 
to the St. Petersburg Gazette 2,300 per- 
sons were banished from the capital last 
Saturday. Fifty bomb depots were dis- 
covered in the week. The authorities 
claim to have broken up the revolution- 
ary organization in Moscow by the cap- 
ture of its headquarters, in which eighty 
pounds of dynamite and 3,000 rifle cart- 
ridges were found, as well as plans for a 
national uprising. Warsaw is the cen- 
ter of the worst disorder, for there the 
revolutionists and the police hunt each 
other thru the streets and almost all busi- 
ness and traffic has ceased. On August 
15th twenty-eight police officers and sol- 
diers were killed in Warsaw and as many 
more wounded. In retaliation the sol- 
diers fired upon the crowd, killing thir- 
teen men and two women and wounding 
165. It is reported that over 300 Jews 
in Warsaw have been massacred. Ex- 
cept in Poland, however, the general at- 
titude of the people is apathetic. They 
manifestly want to be let alone, as they 
feel that they have suffered enough from 
political causes in the past year, and now 
they want to enjoy themselves. Social 
life in the great cities is gayer than ever 


Terrorism and 
Oppression in Russia 


The Bulgarian Government will - 
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and a general loosening of the bonds of 
moral restraint is noticeable. The Court 
festivities have been revived on a grand- 
er scale and the Imperial ‘family attend 
the races and theaters. The Czar spent 
four days with the troops at the 
maneuvers at Krasnoye-Selo, and owing 
to the stringent precautions of the police 
there was no manifestation of revolu- 
tionary feeling. 


The Porte, checkmated by 
Great Britain in its recent 
attempt to enforce its claim 
to the disputed territory of the peninsula 
of Sinai by the occupation of Taba, is 
now trying the same kind of a game on 
the southern frontier of the French pos- 
sessions in Tripoli. The French Consul 
at Tripoli reported to his Government 
that an expedition of forty men under 
Adjutant-Major Abdul Kader Jami was 
to be dispatched to the oases of Janet 
and Bilma in the Sahara, and the Frénch 
Ambassador at Constantinople filed a 
protest against such action. The Porte 
professed ignorance of the matter, but 
after three such notes of remonstrance 
had been presented it admitted that such 
an expedition was to be sent and justi- 
fied the action on the ground that the in- 
habitants paid tribute to Turkey as part 
of the vilayet of Tripoli and that a holy 
flag was preserved at Janet. The Turk- 
ish Government has never agreed to the 
Anglo-French convention of 1808, by 
which two-thirds of the desert is recog- 
nized as being within the French 
“sphere of influence.” France holds that 
Turkey has never had troops in that re- 
gion, never collected taxes or exercised 
any authority there, and will defend the 
Tripolitan Hinterland against any 
aggressions. The oases are not im- 
portant in themselves, as they lie aside 
from the caravan routes, but are re 
garded, as of strategic value like islands 
in the ocean. Janet has only once been 
visited by a European, Captain Tou- 
chard, who passed thirty-six hours there 
in January, 1905. It comprises six villages 
of 1,200 inhabitants altogether, divided 
into two clans and possessing 20,000 
palm trees. Bilma is better known. It 
is the most important of six little oases 
known as Kasuar, containing about 2,000 
inhabitants. 


Two Saharan 
Oases 
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The Impending Conflict” 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L. (OXON.) 


ominous title of an alarmist 

article, not the only one of its 
kind, in a leading periodical. In the 
industrial sphere a conflict may unhap- 
pily be said already to exist. It would 
become general if the appeals of certain 
speakers and writers to class-hatred and 
revolutionary sentiment could take effect. 
Extravagant misrepresentations of the 
attitude of the wealthier class toward the 
less wealthy, and of the condition of the 
less wealthy, are circulated in language 
which, by its splenetic violence almost 
reminds us of the declamations of Marat. 
The wage-earning artisan, living in a 
comfortable home of his own, with bread 
enough, and domestic happiness, master 
of his labor, and in the full enjoyment of 
his political franchise, is depicted as a 
slave robbed and trampled on by a 
tyrannical master, and is urged to rise 
and put a torch to the edifice of social 
injustice. 

There is thunder, no doubt, in the 
social air, enough to make us wary, tho 
not to make us hysterical. There is a 
general ferment of opinion, with a 
strong element of discontent, thruout the 
civilized world, arising from the advance 
of democracy, the liberation of opinion 
and of the press, the extension of pop- 
ular education, and the increase of inter- 
national communication, which gives 
electrical circulation to all novel and 
evolutionary ideas. All institutions and 
beliefs are being emulously called in 
question. Plans for the reconstruction of 
the social edifice abound. The last off- 
spring of revolutionary speculation is 
Anarchism, with its bomb, frankly em- 
bracing the work of universal destruction 
and leaving the work of reconstruction 
to the chances of the future. In the 
composition of anarchism, however, it is 
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probable that the passion for conspiracy 
and the excitement of wielding a terrible 
and mysterious power bear as large a 
part as revolutionary speculation. 

The inequalities of the human lot are 
shocking to our abstract sense of justice, 
and could not fail, when social specula- 
tion became very active, to provoke the- 
oretic revolt. But the inequalities of 
wealth are not the only inequalities ; they 
have themselves sprung in large measure 
from other inequalities with which no so- 
cial revolution could do away; inequali- 
ties of bodily and mental powers, of 
character, of opportunity. In no sphere 
does equality seem to be the law of na- 
ture. Inequality, on the contrary, seems 
to be the universal law, and on it prog- 
ress appears to be dependent. 

This is no excuse for resting in so- 
cial usurpation or injustice. But it seems 
to be a reason for limiting our expecta- 
tions of universal bliss to be attained by 
leveling revolution. 

Is not a main cause of the social dis- 
turbance to be found in the decay of re- 
ligious faith, notably among the quick- 
witted artisans? Hitherto the belief has 
generally prevailed that the social sys- 
tem, with its classes and grades, was a 
dispensation of Providence, and that 
those who patiently accepted their parts 
and did their duty under it, if they were 
poor here, would be rich hereafter. This 
belief, if it has not departed, is apparent- 
ly departing from active minds. The ter- 
rible inequalities of the human lot now 
glare upon the heart of the toiler with- 
out countervailing hopes. He thinks, not 
unnaturally, that if this world is all, he 
will try to get his full share of it, and 
resolves to use his political power, in 
some countries newly acquired, for the 
purpose of social rectification. Theré are 
some who deny the existence of this in- 
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fluence or hold that it has been greatly 
over-rated; that the belief in a Provi- 
dential dispensation, with future rewards 
and punishments, has had little practical 
effect ; and that we need not be alarmed 
by its departure. It may not have been 
distinct and vivid. It may not have been 
habitually present to common minds. 
But impregnated as all language has 
been with it, constantly as it has been 
presented to the mind and eye by re- 
ligious institutions, it must surely have 
had great influence. Social science may 
hereafter take its place. But the social 
science which should convince manual 
labor that patient acquiescence in its lot 
is true wisdom has probably yet to be 
constructed ; and it will be some time be- 
fore anything scientific can take firm 
hold of the proletariat mind. As to the 
high ethical motives which, we are told, 
have enabled and will continue to enable 
choice spirits to soar above the self-in- 
terest to which the doctrine of future re- 
ward and punishment appeals they are 
native to choice spirits alone. 

In the sphere in which the conflict 
may be said to have already begun—that 
of manual labor—there was a real and 
crying grievance; at least in countries 
where combination laws or anything 
equivalent to them prevailed. The em- 
ployers were naturally combined, and to 
secure fair wages, and fair treatment in 
other respects, combination was neces- 
sary on the side of the employed. A 
workingman at the mercy of the em- 
ployer, as he was under the British Com- 
bination Laws, might without flagrant 
exaggeration be called a slave. There 
can be no doubt as to the general effect 
of the trade unions in securing justice 
for the workingmen or as to their title 
to recognition and reasonable protection 
by the law. But the great power thus 
called into existence, righteous as its ori- 
gin might be, was not likely to keep 
within the strict bounds of right, espe- 
cially when the unions were combined 
into great leagues and fell under the 
sway of ambitious leaders whose field 
was industrial war. Suppression of the 
freedom of labor in the interest. of 
self-instituted associations is _ plainly 
what the community cannot endure; and 
if it is to be sought by violent means, a 
conflict does really impend and will un- 
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questionably come. But the unions may 
become in time sensible of the faci that 
their members are consumers as well as 
producers, and that in forcing up the 
rate of wages in all trades beyond a 
reasonable point they would be cither 
ruining the trade or raising the price of 
all the articles against themselves. 
Meantime by the industrial conflict much 
class-bitterness is excited, and any revo- 
lutionary tendencies which may exist are 
apt to be drawn to a head. If there is 
immediate danger of a social conflict 
it is probably in the industrial quarter. 
A feature of the age which helps to 
inflame class-discontent and jealousy is 
the growth of the millionaire. It seems 
that every great economical change, how- 
ever beneficial in its ultimate results, 
must have its drawbacks at the time. The 
elision of the middle-man cheapens goods 
but kills retail stores. Machinery has 
vastly increased the wealth of the world, 
but brought with it the evils of factory 
life. The peculiar drawback of an age 
of great works and commercial enter- 
prises, highly beneficial in themselves to 
every nation and to the world at large, 
has been the creation of the millionaire. 
Beyond question the growth of million- 
airism is an evil, inordinate wealth carry- 
ing with it, as it does, sinister influence, 
besides the gambling of the Stock Ex- 
change and the frauds of the financial 
buccaneer. Some of the great fortunes 
have no doubt been made by means more 
or less immoral. These President Roose- 
velt would forfeit to the State. But 
he would find discrimination difficult, 
tho confiscation would be easy and in 
Some quarters highly popular. Not a 
few of the millionaires have made a lib- 
eral and beneficent use of their wealth. 
One has avowed that it is shameful to 
die rich, and is largely backing his doc- 
trine by example. The makers of the 
fortunes, at all events, are workers, and 
seldom expend in scandalous luxury 
what they have made by toil and thrift. 
Worse than the makers are the heits, 
who are drones and whose social exam- 
ple and influence too often are scandal- 
ously bad. On this continent the million 
aire has not even the slight amount of 
duty attached to land-ownership in Eng- 
land. He has nothing to do but to give 
himself up to selfish luxury, and in 9 
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doing he is no small source of social 
danger. That men of independent means 
and leisure should be made to feel that 
they must justify their existence by do- 
ing something for the state is a neces- 
sity, and for the men themselves-a most 
happy necessity, of the social situation. 

It can hardly be denied that the feel- 
ing and bearing of the rich toward the 
poor have been growing better of late 
years; that philanthropic effort of all 
kinds has been increasing; or that the 
condition of the laboring class in highly 
civilized countries has been sensibly im- 
proved. But, after all, it must be borne 
in mind that society is not divided into 
two classes, one the ward and pensioner 
of the other. Responsibility for the gen- 
eral state of things is not limited to those 
who are vaguely called “the rich.” The 
class which lives by manual labor must 
contribute by prudence and thrift to its 
own advancement ; and this it has not ev- 
erywhere or always done. 

Does socialism threaten a conflict? It 
presents itself in different forms and 
aspects, some more and some less likely 
to breed violence, while the degree of its 


prevalence and progress in different 
countries, especially in the United States, 


is also very uncertain. The name is 
given to plans of change involving no 
new principle whatever, such as the own- 
ership of what are called “public utili- 
ties” by governments, national or mu- 
nicipal, in which there is nothing new, 
tho there would be something new in 
seizing for the State works constructed 


with the funds of private companies. In. 


Italy the socialism seems to be practical- 
ly rebellion against the land system, and 
in Germany rebellion against compulsory 
service in the army. Nor, again, is there 
any novelty of principle in co-operation, 
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either distributive or productive. There 
is something more of novelty, if not of 
socialism, in the use of the taxing power 
for the purpose of confiscation to which 
a certain class of reformers appears 
prone. 

It is, in truth, hard, at least so the 
writer has found it, to get-a perfectly 
clear notion either of the Socialist’s ideal 
or of his plan for its realization. Is his 
ideal perfect equality? How does he 
propose to get rid of the inequalities 
which diversity of natural endowment 
has produced, or to prevent them from 
asserting their power anew and pro- 
ducing the inequalities once more? 
Without. diversity of endowments and 
free choice of vocations, how is progress 
to continue? What is the form of gov- 
ernment to be? Under a government 
controlling all the instruments of pro- 
duction and directly or indirectly dic- 
tating all vocations, how could liberty 
exist? What security could there be for 
the trustworthiness of a government en- 
trusted with such powers? Again, in 
what way is the change from the present 
constitution of society to the Socialist’s 
ideal to be effected? Can voluntary sur- 
render on the part of the holders of prop- 
erty and what are now the upper classes 
be expected? Or is the revolution to be 
brought about by force? In the latter 
case, if socialism ever grows strong 
enough to make the attempt, a conflict 
unquestionably will impend. 

Socialism, in any version of it, must 
apparently be the death of individual in- 
dependence. To what extent hetero- 
geneous immigration may have changed 
American character it might be difficult 
to say; but great the change must be if 
the love of independence has lost its 
power. 

Toronto, CANADA, 





The French Woman. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


{Mr. Sanborn has lived so long in Paris that he has become one of the American 


authorities on French affairs. 
columns.—Eb1tTor.] 


second book of his _ novel, 
“Frédérique,” as follows: 


“But she [Frédérique] experienced the 
greatest difficulty in conquering the preju- 
dices of her pupils against the ‘French 
levity—received as a dogma in Eng- 
land. Her ‘French Junior Latinists’ thought 
they were paying her the finest possible com- 
pliment when they said: ‘Oh, you, Madem- 
oiselle, you are exactly like an English 
woman. The other French women are not 
like you! They are not—they don’t!—’ 
And, in uttering these words which wounded 
cruelly a secret corner of the heart of Fré- 
dérique, who had grown exceedingly sensitive 
since she crossed the channel, the young girls 
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of the blonde hair, the pale eyes, the slender, 
boyish forms, lavished attentions and caresses 
upon her.” 

The charm of the French woman has 
been proverbial for many centuries. It 


has been celebrated by the travelers of 
all nations as well as by her compatriots. 
But it has rarely been recognized by a 
foreigner without being coupled with an 
ungallant insinuation (corresponding to 
the naive reflections of the young Eng- 
lish girls above) that she is as frivolous 
as she is charming; when, as a matter of 
fact, she is as capable as she is charming, 
charming because she is capable and, all 
things considered, the most practical 
woman in the world. 

She was a business woman ages be- 
fore it became the fashion to talk about 
the enlargement of woman’s sphere. For 
generations she has engaged in trading 
of every sort, either in real partnership 
with her husband or independently—not 
to test a principle or vindicate a theory, 
but because this sort of activity comes 
naturally to her. The widow who used 
to seem so extraordinary to the English 
and American members of the artist col- 
ony at Barbizon because she ran success- 
fully both a hotel and a blacksmith shop 
was in no sense an exception, but only a 
fair sample of the hundreds of thousands 
of business women in France. 

The capacity of the woman cultivators 
and dairywomen also, from one end of 
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Our readers will recollect many articles from his pen in our 


France to the other, is the best possible 
illustration of the difference between 
true intelligence and the smattering of 
book knowledge that nowadays is too 
often made to pass for it. Thousands 
upon thousands of the mothers and 
grandmothers who grew up before the 
present régime of popular education be- 
came a vital fact are illiterate in the 
strict sense of the term, and yet they are 
as efficient and sagacious a body of 
women as the world has ever seen. They 
possess the special knowledge and skill 
essential to doing well the work they 
have to do in life. They are buxom, 
frugal, hard-working and successful in 
raising and marketing produce, and they 
have a wholesome, cheerful philosophy 
withal that speaks wonders for their in- 
tellectual and moral poise. The mother 
of President Loubet, who managed the 
home farm at Marsanne up to the time 
of her death at ninety or thereabouts, 
may have been able to read and write; . 
but if ‘she was able she was an exception 
to the run of French women farmers, of 
which she was in most other respects the 
perfect type. 
The French woman almost invariably 
brings something (in household goods, 
if not in money) to the common stock at 
marriage, and she can be counted on do- 
ing her share toward adding to this com- 
mon stock after marriage. She “mar- 
ries the interests, the hatreds, the friend- 
ships” of her husband; “she acquires i 
a day the experienced subtleties of the 
man of affairs; she studies the code; she 
masters the mechanism of credit.” In 
all the classes — peasant, laboring, trad- 
ing and patrician—she is pretty sure to 
insist on running the family finances, and 
she justifies her insistence by her ability 
to run them as they should be run. 
The peasant dares not return home 
from market with much less than the 
price of his produce in his pigskin pouch. 
The workingman does well if he cam 
hold on to a two-franc piece for tobacco 
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and other personal luxuries when he 
turns in his pay to his wife on Saturday 
night. The middle-class husband is al- 
lowed by his wife for his private ex- 
penses whatever sum she considers 
proper for a man in his station. Among 
the noble and the wealthy, likewise, 
Monsieur is very apt to be put upon an 
allowance by Madame. Even if the 
Frenchman would consent to such a 
thing (which for reasons that may not 
be gone into here he. certainly would 
not) the French woman would not think 
of leaving him to his own devices for six 
months or a year, while she went gad- 
ding up and down the earth — for fear 
she would never be able to restore the 
family exchequer to its normal state. It 
is not surprising that under these condi- 
tions the Frenchman’s card-playing rare- 
ly strays beyond anything more desper- 
ate than a sober manille for petty stakes 
and that his playing of the races is not 
highly dangerous as a rule. Even his 
stock-gambling operations are likely to 
be relatively innocuous, because he de- 
votes to them only so much of the fam- 
ily surplus as Madame permits. 

As compared with the American 
woman the French woman has no rights 
to speak of under the law. In money 
matters, as in most other matters, she 
owes implicit obedience to her spouse, 
and yet by her sheer woman’s wit and 
tact she rises superior to statute and con- 
trives to make him obedient in money 
— and in most other matters to 
er. 

For preparing a delectable and palata- 
ble meal quickly, at small expense, the 
French woman has no peer on the planet 
—except the Frenchman who makes 
cooking his profession. Mistress or ser- 
vant, she buys in the market with all the 
shrewdness of an expert. In the kitchen 
she juggles with herbs and conjures with 
condiments, and by lightning methods, 
which seem to be purely instinctive, but 
which are partly traditional, she builds 
you dishes such as are to be had in other 
countries only in millionaire’s mansions 
and the most expensive hotels, if they 
are to be had at all. “They can dress 
you out five different dishes from a net- 
tle top, seven from a dock-leaf and twice 
as many from a frog’s haunches,” said 
Oliver Goldsmith of the French in his 
Citizen of the World,” and this fan- 


tastic affirmation, tho obviously intended — 


as raillery, is little if any more marvel- 
ous than the literal truth. 

Altho the prices of nearly all food- 
stuffs are as high or higher in France 
than they are in the United States, the 
French working-people, thanks to the 
gastronomic sorcery of their wives, live 
on an average about twice as well 
(judged by purely epicurean standards) 
as our working-people, who earn twice 
as much. 

In furnishing and caring for her house 
the French woman shows an analogous 
faculty for producing attractive results 
with a very little waste of time and at a 
minimum of cost. 

This does not mean that the French 
woman is in any grade of life a house- 
hold drudge, with no aspirations beyond 
her pots, pans, kettles and feather-dust- 
ers. It must not be supposed that be- 
cause she interests herself in housekeep- 
ing she interests herself in nothing else. 
On the contrary, it is by reason of this 
very expertness in housekeeping that she 
has the time and energy for other things 
which the mere household drudge never 
finds. 

She lays quite as much stress on look- 
ing well as she does on eating well. 
Much as she likes a good dinner, she likes 
even better, if that is possible, good 
clothes. Her talent for designing and 
making tasteful clothes is recognized the 
world over, and for a long time now the 
French woman’s clothes have been ac- 
corded that sincerest of all forms of ad- 
miration—imitation. What the rest of 
the world have not been able to imitate, 
however, is her manner of wearing them. 
To the latter even so gruff a Franco- 
phobe as Bismarck has. borne eloquent 
testimony. “The Parisiennes are not 
beautiful,” he said in 1867, “in the clas- 
sical sense of the term; but what charm, 
what grace, they display in the least of 
their gestures. Of a thing ugly in itself 
they know how to make something: very - 
attractive; so that even in the crinoline, 
in which you other women have the air 
of being in a cage, they appear like so 
many queens engaged in reviewing a 
whole naval squadron. Where our little. 
bourgeoises and our municipal council- 


Tors’ wives are perfectly ridiculous they 


flit about as if they had been born en- 
cased in this carapace.” 
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The French woman has performed the 
miracle of persuading the Frenchman to 
regard dressmaking seriously and to ac- 
cord it an honorable place among the 
plastic arts. 

“Our dressmakers,” says Paul Adam, 
“are superior to our.portraitists in their 
plastic sense. ... A beautiful: woman 
tastefully dressed elevates the popular 
taste by the imitations she provokes. She 
accomplishes the social function which 
devolves commonly on painters, sculptors 
and architects. A living model, she 
teaches by her carriage how harmony 
should be conceived.” ; 

The American observers who see in 
the devotion of the French woman to 
dress only another proof of her frivolity 
would be amazed if they knew how much 
less she spends on clothes, class for class, 
than the American woman spends. Her 
marvelous practical intelligence enables 
her to reconcile elegance with frugality. 
Indeed, without foreign custom, particu- 
larly American custom, most of the high- 
priced milliners and dressmakers of the 
Rue de la Paix would be forced to shut 
up shop. The majority of even the 
wealthy French women have their 
dresses made up in their homes, under 
their own direction, by seamstresses 
whom they pay a franc an hour, perhaps, 
besides their meals (in the country, from 
one to five francs a.day), and they have 
them made over and over to suit the 
changing modes by these same seam- 
stresses and darned and freshened by 
their maids when they begin to show 
signs of soil and wear. 

The French woman is saved from 
many financial follies by the fact that she 
is not a social climber. Altho socially 
ambitious—she would not be a woman 
if she were not —she limits her social 
ambition to an effort to shine in the cir- 
cle to which she belongs and thus runs 
relatively little risk of having her outlay 
exceed her means. As a matter of fact, 
extravagance, while held to be venial in 
a Frenchman, if his wife is weak enough 
to permit it, is held to be shockingly bad 
form in the French woman of any class 
except the demi-mondaine, with whom 
lavishness is a part of her stock in trade; 
and even in the case of the demi- 
mondaine it is atoned for by frugality, 
more. often than not, when she is out of 
the limelight. 


, 


This disposition on the part of the 
French woman to be content with shin- 
ing where destiny has placed her is one 
reason why the women belonging to the 
different classes are exceedingly civil to 
each other. For, when you come to 
think of it, what possible occasion for 
mutual grumpiness can there be where 
there is no danger that the workingman’s 
wife will try to impose herself upon the 
wife of the tradesman or that the wife 
of the tradesman will try to force herself 
into the charmed circle of the noblesse? 

When one speaks in a general way of 
the French woman, one always means 
the married woman, since she is the only 
woman who counts. The vielle fille is 
esteemed a sorry freak of nature—to be 
pitied if her singleness is due to her 
plainness or the lack of a wedding por- 
tion, to be disparaged if it is her delib- 
erate choice—while the young girl who 
dominates our society to such an extent 
as to render it sadly insipid is kept sys- 
tematically in the background. The 
prominence given to “Miss Alice”’ in this 
country, for example, would be unthink- 
able in France. 

Every normal French girl aspires to 
marriage as the open sesame to a social 
career. To her marriage is not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end. It rep- 
resents not social effacement, as it too 
often does with us, but social oppor- 
tunity. The French woman begins to 
live, so far as society goes, only at mar- 
riage, and it is not unnatural that she 
should look forward with impatience to 
an event which signalizes so complete 
and welcome a transformation. 

The French woman neither feels nor 
affects indifference to or contempt for 
mere man. How should she when a_hus- 
band stands to her very much in the light 
of an emancipator and even of an im- 
presario—as the personage thru whose 
agency she is enabled to get her talents 
and her graces before the world? 

Neither does she wish or pretend to 
wish that she were a man, tho it is not 
uncommon for thé Frenchman to wish, 
half in jest, but also half in earnest, that 
he were a worian. She knows that tt 
was not Jeanne d’Are’s military genius 
that made her the national hero, but the 
fact that she: was a woman. Nothing !s 
farther from her thinking than discon- 
tent with her sex. She is keenly alive to 
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the hight, breadth and depth of her 
womanly opportunities, and would not 
exchangé them for the opportunities of 
aman. She is-satisfied to be the power 
behind the throne, which’ she certain- 
ly is. 

y whe knowledge, however, that - her 
control over her husband is based on her 
own personality and not on law makes 
her very careful not to risk losing it by 
abusing it. Her economy is never 
austere, as the proverbial New England 
economy was in the days when there still 
was economy in New England. She 
does not hold the corners of her mouth 
down, until they grow so, in grim de- 
termination to permit no worldly pleas- 
ures to herself or to any member of her 
household. She does not take it as a 
personal affront either that her husband 
should have diversions which she cannot 
share and she does not impose a veto on 
them. She is not consumed with a dog 
in the manger desire to deprive him of 
the good things that it would be out of 
her power to enjoy if they came to her. 
So that she holds the purse-strings and 
can prevent him from squandering their 
substance in riotous living she does not 
resent his having his little flings. 

In spite of this willingness on her part 
to let him be a man among men after his 
own fashion, she is really excluded from 
less than her English or even than her 
American sister. Frenchmen would not 
esteem it a privilege to be left alone at 
the dinner-table with the “walnuts and 
wine,” and are not obliged to flee from 
the salon to the smoking room to un- 
bend. The language is more carefully 
chosen and more delicately shaded in a 
mixed assemblage than in a male assem- 
blage no doubt, but the content and the 
intent of the conversation are essentially 
the same in the one case as in the other. 
There are literally no forbidden themes 
in French society. 

There .are blue- stockings among 
French women, of course, but the blue 
peril so much more threatening with us 
than the much more bruited yellow peril 
is hot even a remote danger in France. 
No country has produced more or more 
brilliant women of letters and few have 
produced more female savants. A con- 


stantly increasing number of French 
girls are pursuing a close approach to 
what is called in this country “higher 
education.” But the cultured French 
woman, whether educated according to 
the old methods or the new, does not 
hold it her first duty in life to educate all 
the other persons (and particularly all 
the other women) with whom she comes 
in contact. She has too exalted an opin- 
ion of the salon as a social force to try 
to transform it into a school room or a 
lecture:room and too sure an intuition 
as to when she is and is not making her- 
self agreeable to play, unconsciously, the 
part of the bore. However much she 
may believe in self-improvement, she 
does not improve herself ostentatiously 
and does not insist that others shall im- 
prove themselves according to her own 
standards. The terrible talent for med- 
dling which masquerades as altruism in 
Anglo-Saxon society is conspicuous for 
its absence in French society. A sim- 
ple shrug of indifference is the most the 
French woman ventures to accord to the 
persons and the things that lie beyond 
the pale of her own legitimate concern. 
She does not go to pieces nervously be- 
cause the world persists in wagging 
along in its own vulgar and wicked way, 
as do the so-called “over-mentalized” 
(but really over-moralized) women of 
certain countries that we know of. 

Even the French new woman, incred- 
ible as it may seem, is deficient in the 
fierce energy for minding other peoples’ 
business which characterizes the new 
woman in several other parts of the 
-world. She has a keen understanding of 
the realities of life. She recognizes, 
none more fully, the physiological and 
psychological interdependence of the 
sexes. She does not belittle marriage, 
therefore, as a rule, or, if she does, she 
has too great a love of life to make the 
acidulous vestal her ideal. She knows 
that if a man sedulously anticipates her 
wishes and gladly executes her orders, 
it is because she is a woman and that he 
would not do either for another man. 
She would never be satisfied with being 
treated like another fellow. The bach- 
elor maid can never become an institu- 
tion in France. 

Marvgoro, Mass, 





A Soldier of the Kaiser 


BY ERNST SCHULTZ 


{Mr. Schultz is a young and now fairly prosperous business man in Chicago. He is 
attached to the memories of the land of his birth, as are most Germans; and he does not 
sée the German army system in a wholly despicable light, as do many of them who have 
become citizens of the United States. It is because of his balanced judgment that his paper, 
giving his own experience as a private in that great system, has appeared tobe valuable testi 
mony applying to the facts which, in Lieutenant Bilse’s recent book, so startled the Empire 
and aroused so much comment in Europe and America. He is, however, uncompromisingly 
candid in his exposition of the treatment the German private soldier receives at the hands of 
his military superiors—a treatment tending to eradicate every vestige of the intelligence so 
urgently needed by the soldier in.modern warfare, and to brutalize or make spiritless all the 


men on whom it is visited.—Ep1Tor.] 


WAS one of a family of nine. My 
father kept a small store, and was 
compelled to work continually in 

order to make both ends meet. My 
poor mother’s time was taken up with 
making and mending our clothes. She 
was a born tailor. I first breathed the 
air of my Fatherland at K6nigsberg. 
The earliest thing that I can remember 
is seeing my eldest brother in uniform; 
or, to be exact, seeing uniform on my 
brother. I can still recall how the gor- 
geous braid and bright buttons attracted 
me. The German boy is brought up 
with one idea predominating his little 


life—that of some day being a soldier. 
The first game we played at, as boys, 


was little soldiers. How we fought to 
decide which one of us should be of- 
ficer! The. commission was always 
gained by the biggest bully. 

At six years of age, I was sent to 
school. From the first lesson to the 
last, the object aimed at was, not so 
much to make good citizens out of us, 
but rather to mold us into obedient and 
patriotic soldiers. My school days were 
very much like any other boy’s. I had 
my child sweethearts—and even they 
would talk about the time when I should 
be a soldier and wear the uniform. My 
school days over, I attended the gym- 
nasium, where the teaching was nothing 
if not military. At fifteen, I was ap- 
pfenticed, and was getting on nicely, 
when I was drafted and ordered to hold 
myself in readiness to be examined for 
entry into the army. My boyish bravery 
at once subsided; my love for things 
military hastily. cooled. Two of my 
friends were drafted at the same time as 
I was. One day they came to the 
house, and laid a-plan before me. The 
three of us were to emigrate to America. 
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I was in just the right frame of mind— 
coward that 1 was—to-fall in with their 
plans. At this period I was very much 
in love with a butcher’s daughter, who 
lived on the street next to ours. After 
pledging her to secrecy, I told her my 
plans, and asked her for advice in the 
matter. To my surprise, she berated me 
soundly, and told me that she would 
never speak to me again, twitting me 
with being a craven. She has kept her 
word to this day. The way my sweet- 
heart treated me angered me, and | 
was all the more determined to leave 
Germany. That night at home after sup- 
per my father, mother and the children 
were seated in front of the fire. Two of 
my brothers were now in the army. My 
mother was talking about them, when 
fixing her gaze upon me, she said to my 
father: 

“Isn’t it grand, Otto, to think that our 
boys are all so brave and patriotic. ‘We 
shall soon have another in the service 
of the Fatherland.” 

“Yes,” answered my father. “And it 
will do the boy good and make a man out 
of him. He sadly needs it.” 

“T am so glad,” my mother continued, 
“that none of them are cowards. I would 
rather see them dead than have them run- 
ning away to America, as the Schuw- 
macher and Dietrich boys did. That 
would break my heart.” 

I did not say a word—but what a fool 
I felt! I soon invented an excuse for 
going upstairs to bed. The next week my 
two companions went to America—but 
without me. 

I now grew impatient for the time of 
final enlistment. One day, I found my- 
self at last undergoing’ the doctors’ ex- 
amination. I was asked to strip; and, 
after half an hour’s thumping on my 
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chest and sounding of my heart, with 
various other tests thrown in for effect, 
the physicians pronounced me sound. I 
was vaccinated ; a uniform was given to 
me, and there I was, a fully fledged sol- 
dier of the Kaiser. If I live to be a hun- 
dred I will never forget those few initial 
weeks. They were simply hell. The first 
two weeks I was taught how to walk. 
Here was I, fully grown man—at twenty 
a lad thinks. he knows it all—being in- 
structed in the art of walking properly. 
I felt like a child; it hurt my pride. For 
three hours every morning, and for two 
each afternoon, I had to walk back and 
forth, a regular moving ‘clothes dummy. 
If this was the glorious life of a soldier, 
I already had my fill of it. At times I 
would rebel mentally, and, in conse- 
quence, my walk would become slouchy. 
I was quickly brought to my senses by 
the language hurled at me by‘the officers, 
which was coarsely forcible and far from 
complimentary to me. But it made me 
walk. 

My stomach revolted against the food. 
Ugh! I thought that I would never be- 
come accustomed to it. Every four days 
a loaf of coarse bread called “Comiss- 
brodt” was doled out to us, a loaf six 
pounds in weight. It was horrible stuff. 
For the first few days I went hungry. 
But hard work, coupled with the hunger, 
very soon breaks a man’s spirit and robs 
himof his nice notions. After awhile, I 
got so that I didn’t mind it. For break- 
fast, I had a hunch of bread without but- 
ter, washed down with slop coffee. When 
dinner time came around, what a wel- 
come I gave it. It consisted of soup, a 
piece of meat weighing about one-fifth of 
4 pound—not any too much for a work- 
ingman—and a mess of potatoes. Supper 
was an unwelcome repetition of break- 
fast, with tea occasionally substituted for 
the coffee. I often wonder how I got 
through those first few weeks of army 
life; but there were any number of my 
comrades—uncouth and awkward farmer 
lads—even worse off than I was: myself, 
for they were much slower in adapting 
oe to the diet as well as the rou- 
ine. 

When I was considered fairly profi- 
cient as a walker, I was given a side-arm 
belt and, with other recruits, drilled in 
keeping step. When I failed to do so, I 
was severely disciplined, generally by 


being rechristened with high sounding— 
but unprintable—names and, sometimes, 
by being shoved about. It was not very 
long before I becamie a pretty even and 
regular stepper. Alas, my troubles were 
only beginning. No sooner had I grad- 
uated in marching than I was loaded with 
a twelve pound rifle. Up and down I was 
marched, with the rifle resting on my 
shoulder. In a very short time the part 
of my shoulder on which the gun rested 
became sore, bruised and black. I felt 
like deserting; but pride of youth, 
coupled with fear of being caught, de- 
terred me. A few days of agony, and my 
shoulder grew used to its burden. The 
black spot slowly faded into a brown dis- 
coloration ; and that, also, gradually dis- 
appeared. The next process was the hel- 
met ordeal. .How that helmet hurt my 
head! The wearing of it became almost 
unendurable. The leather lining gripped 
my forehead, and the helmet itself pressed 
so heavily that at times I thought I 
should get stark, raving mad. But the 
watchful eye of the officer was continu- 
ously focused upon me, and I was more 
afraid of offending that vigilant task- 
master than of anything else. 

Worse was to follow. The cruelties 
in the German army are graded. They 
have to be; a man has to be trained up 
to it. The ‘straightening process’ was 
next in line. It was terribly tiresome 
and frightfully inhuman—at any rate the 
methods used to teach us were inhuman. 
I didn’t care whether my back broke un- 
der the strain or not. Anything would 
have been a relief. My chin and stom- 
ach had to be kept in, my chest out, my 
arms had to hang loosely at my sides, 
with the hands held ina certain position. 
It may sound and look easy; but just try 
it. The officers treated us roughly if we 
failed to learn the drill quickly, and none 
of the men dared register a complaint. 
To grin and bear it was the only solution 
of the problem. It breaks a man’s spirit, 
tho. Of course, army regulations for- 
bid an officer to abuse and strike a pri- 
vate ; but they do it, nevertheless. 

One day I was almost prostrate with 
fatigue. In spite of all my efforts to the 
contrary, my chin would occasionally 
stick itself out in a most unsoldierly 
manner. An officer noticed it. Without 
a word of warning, he dealt. me a terri- 
ble blow on the offending jaw. I saw 
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stars for a time, but I had to accept my 
punishment without a murmur. If 
had said a word I knew that I would be 
more severely dealt with. But my chin 
kept its military position from that time 
on. They have a rule in the German 
army that if a private is abused or mal- 
treated by an officer, he is not allowed 
to report the outrage until the next day. 
This gives the poor fellow a night’s sleep 
to calm down and to weigh the matter 
carefully. He can then—if he be so dis- 
posed—take his grievance to a superior 
officer. Woe unto the complainant if he 
fail in proving his case absolutely! Even 
if he make it good, he is thenceforth a 
marked man. Instead of being occasion- 
ally the butt of one officer’s anger, he 
now becomes a scapegoat to all of his 
superiors. So it always -happens that, 
after a night’s thinking over the matter, 
the victim sees the folly of heaping 
troubles upon his own head, and decides 
to keep his mouth shut. 

I saw several men who failed to keep 
their chins properly poised suhjected to 
the “board treatment.” This consists in 


placing a board next to the skin under 


the clothes. The board reaches from the 
back of the head to the lower part of the 
spine. It is certainly a very effective, if 
not a very humane, method of teaching 
the correct military pose. ° 

At this time I looked forward to the 
future with dread and loathing, and I 
became haunted with the idea that I 
could not stand the life much longer. I 
now appreciated and understood why 
there were so many suicides in the Ger- 
man army. I was afraid that I would 
help to swell the number. If I had at 
this time learned to use my rifle, or even 
if I had been able to procure any cart- 
ridges, I truly believe that I should have 
ended my life then and there. The next 
step in my soldiering was learning how 
to use a rifle. I was given blank car- 
tridges at first, but, after a while, was 
allowed to fire ball cartridges. The 
German authorities are no fools. I had 
to learn how to hold my right hand in 
a certain position, and how to use the 
rifle in German fashion. This time the 
black spot made itself visible on the front 
of my shoulder. It was much bigger 
and sorer than the one contracted pre- 
viously. The kick of the gun did not 
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help it any, but the hardening proces; 
eventually ‘remedied it. 

I was now ready for field drill. By 
this time I had been licked into pretty 
good shapé and fair submission. [ had 
found out that the sooner a man learned 
his lesson, and the quicker he accom- 
plished his duties, the better for him. At 
six in the morning we breakfasted, and 
from that on, until four o’clock in tne 
afternoon,.we were either on the march 
or run. It was heart-breaking work, 
but a blessed and welcome relief from 
the drudgery and monotony of barracks’ 
life. At the end of my first year we had 
our regimental drill, the maneuvres. 
Barracks were left far behind. Loaded 
with knapsack, rifle and sidearms, etc., 
weighing in all, sixty or seventy pounds, 
we were marched and drilled. During 
this period the loaf of bread was re- 
duced to three pounds, half the ordinary 
size. It was given out every two days 
instead of every four. We were housed 
by farmers or by the townspeople at 
night,‘and our meals also were provided 
by them. Even on the march we were 
compelled to keep ourselves and our 
uniforms clean and tidy. One night I 
was so tired out that I fell asleep with- 
out brushing my clothes. I was re- 
ported to my superior, reprimanded, 
cursed at, and sentenced to undergo ex- 
tra drill. My buttons were torn off my 
coat, in front of my comrades; and I had 
to sew them on myself. I grew very 
wretched and: morose, and became s0 
fagged out that I marched mechanically, 
not so much as even thinking for myself. 
We passed through several villages and 
towns; but I don’t remember very much 
about them. I was always stupid with 
sleep when the day’s work was over. 
How they kept us moving! Thank 
God, there is an end to everything. One 
morning we were loaded into cars for 
the return journey, homeward. The 
cars were mere cattle trucks, but I never 
enjoyed a railway ride so much in my 
life as I did that one—and I have ridden 
on Pullman cars, here in America, since 
then. When we returned to barracks 1 
was appointed a “Gefreiter.” I filled 
furlough; but the thought of my ap 
proaching return to barracks put a dam- 
per on my whole holiday. My second 
year in the army was more of less 4 
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repetition of the first. The work was 
easier, but I came in closer contact with 
the officers. Some of them were kind 
hearted gentlemen; but most of them 
were cruel brutes. We knew that the 
officers often got drunk, but we never 
had the chance of seeing them in that 
state, for they kept to their own quar- 
ters. The caste line between men and 
officers is very distinctly drawn. I pity 
the private who is foolhardy: enough to 
cross it. Whenever an officer does 
something he should not do, the men are 
kept in ignorance of it. But secrets— 
however well kept—sometimes become 
public property. The officers are all 
powerful autocrats. Their very word is 
law. There is really no court of appeal. 
If an officer has it in for a man, he 
makes that man’s life a burden, a veri- 
table hell upon earth. Officers are very 
wary of public opinion. They do not 
want any washing of dirty linen in-pub- 
lic. One day during drill, a private an- 
gered our officer. He was called a filthy 
name and struck to the ground. Some 
passing civilians witnessed the outrage, 
and boldly protested against such bru- 
tality. The officer paled to the lips, and 
ordered the whole company back to the 
barracks; and the incident closed right 
there. 

During the second maneuvres I was 
sent on ahead to attend to the selection 
of quarters for my company. The police 
supply the names of householders who 
are expected to shelter the soldiery, and I 
had to decide on the number of men who 
should be assigned to each place. It 
seems that our major dispatched a courier 
with a message for our captain. For 
some reason or other the message was 
not delivered. The next day the captain 
called me out and, in the presence of the 
whole company, sternly rebuked me for 
not delivering the message. 

“’ did not receive any message,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Shut your mouth, you liar!” he thun- 
dered. And, again, he bellowed: “Why 
didn’t you deliver that message, you 

>” T told him a second time that 
I had not received any message. The 
captain’s temper broke all bounds. With 
an oath he rode his horse at me full tilt. 
hurling filthy names at me the while. 
When he had ridden right up to me—I 
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fully expected he would run me over, but 
I dared not move—he suddenly reined in 
his horse and, drawing a long dagger 
from his belt, shouted, livid with passion : 
“I have half a mind to stick this thru 
your vile body, you Schweinhund !” 

“Once more he asked me about the 
message ; and once more I answered him. 

“Then five days’ confinement and bread 
and water be your punishment, you liar!” 
ye retorted. 

He repeated the question several times, 
and increased my term of imprisonment 
each time I answered in the negative, un- 
til my term of imprisonment totaled four- 
teen days. He ordered me to be taken 
away, and I was placed under arrest. 
The next day I was released. I after- 
wards found that the captain had dis- 
covered his mistake, but he never referred 
to it. 

It often happens that one private will 
bring the whole company into disgrace, 
and is the cause of all the men incurring 
their officers’ displeasure. The sinner is 
taken in hand by the men themselves. 
The men who occupy the room with him 
lie in wait for their victim. Should any 
one of the chastisers be recognized by the 
victim it would go hard with him, for 
the laws are always strictly and fully en- 
forced in the case of privates. As soon 
as the culprit enters the room a coat is 
dexterously thrown over his head, and 
he is carried to a stool and laid across it 
face downwards... He is then beaten with 
a Klopfpeitsche, which is a stick with 
leather thongs attached, used for beating 
clothes. The thrashing, while extremely 
painful, is not capable of causing perma- 
nent or serious injury. 

I was very much elated when my two 
years’ service drew to a close. Who 
wouldn’t be? The life in the ranks of the 
German army is no life of ease. The pri- 
vate is virtually a prisoner, and is no bet- 
ter off than a serf. He has no freedom 
whatever, and is not even allowed to think 
for himself. He has to be in barracks by 
nine o’clock in Winter, by ten in Summer. 
His pay is given to him every ten days, 
and amounts to the magnificent sum of 
two marks and twenty pfennigs—about 
fifty-seven cents in American money. 
And for this small pittance the private 
has to suffer all manner of indignities 
without a murmur; he has to submit to 
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the grossest insults without a word. In 
spite of all this, I am proud that I have 
served in the army of the Kaiser. While 
the training and ill treatment nearly killed 
me, it made a man of me. The German 
army is all right. The abuses in it are 
what is wrong. Let us hope that time 
and our Emperor will rectify the evil, be- 
fore it is too late. I am now an American 
citizen, and never expect to see the dear 
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Fatherland again. I received a pass al- 
lowing me to stay in this country two 
years. When I took out my papers I of 
necessity let it expire, and am therefore a 
deserter in the eyes of the German gov- 
ernment. I would dearly love to visit my 
old home once again ; but discretion is the 
better part of valor, especially in the case 
of a deserter. 


Curcaco, Itt. 


The New San Francisco 


BY E. E. SCHMITZ 


Mayor or tHe City anp County or San Francisco. 


count of the disaster that befell 

her upon April 18th, 1906, stands 
before the eyes of the world today more 
prominently than any other city. Nat- 
urally, therefore; there is a great deal of 
curiosity, as well as sincere interest, as 
to her present condition and especially 
as to her future development. 

Looking at her condition today she 
lies wounded and bleeding, injured espe- 
cially by the destructive force of fire to 
such an extent that those who are weak- 
hearted might ‘say that she never could 
recover from the blow she has received. 
But as in. the days of ’49, when the 
pioneers who came to California at- 
tracted by the gold excitement suffered 
all sorts of privations, yet were deter- 
mined never to say “fail,” but to try and 
try again, building a small city here, hav- 
ing it wiped away time and time again, 
only making stronger the determination 
to rebuild and rebuild better; so the peo- 
ple that are in San Francisco at the pres- 
ent time, instead of being discouraged, 
are determined that the fire shall not 
permanently wipe out anything except 
the differences that had existed between 
men prior tothe 18th of April, and that 
they are again to rebuild their city upon 
such large, comprehensive and sane 
plans as will make impossible a re- 
currence of the disaster of April 18th, 
and will make our city not only attrac- 
tive to those who now live here, but also 


Ts city of San Francisco, on ac- 


attractive to those who wish to reside in 
a city unequaled for its climate, unsur- 
passed for its beauty and second to none 
for profitable financial investment. 

This is not all talk, because before the 
burning embers had become cold, build- 
ings—temporary ones, to be sure—were 
started, and a new set of building laws, 
compiled by the most able men in their 
line, was passed by the Board of Super- 
visors sixty days after the great fire. 

We always do large things in Cali- 
fornia; our men and women are built on 
a large scale; our fruit is large, our min- 
eral deposits are large; our trees the 
largest extant, and the fire we had on 
April 18th the largest that the world has 
ever known. And so the world is going 
to see the people of San Francisco arise 
from their misfortune and build the 
largest city on this continent. 

Altho the fire destroyed the buildings 
covering an area of four and a half 
square miles, or approximately twenty- 
six hundred acres, it left untouched the 
buildings covering an area of thirty-six 
square miles —in fact, destroyed build- 
ings covering only one-tenth of the total 
area of San Francisco. 

Already capital is seeking investment 
in our city, to an extraordinary degree, 
and I have no hesitancy in stating that 
within the next year there will be more 
money in circulation in the city of San 
Francisco than there ever was before. 
Strange as it may seem, there is not 4 
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business man who has resumed business her past, looking at her present and at- 
in San Francisco since April 18th who tempting to look into her future, I be- 
is not doing more business than he did __ lieve that as years go by and we see the 
before the fire; and the conditions here city rebuilt with wider streets, more 
seem so bright for the future of our city magnificent buildings and special atten- 
that every one is enthusiastic in the tion paid to the most modern construc- 
thought of its early rebuilding. tion, that we shall all say that the fire 


, E. E. Sehmitz. 

ment 
ore, It seemed as if hell itself had broken of April 18th, 1906, with all its destruc- 
“that loose upon that terrible day in April, and tive force, instead of being a curse, was 
more that nothing could stop the total destruc- a blessing to San Francisco. The earth- 
San tion of the city that is loved so well by quake and fire have demonstrated that 
fore. al San Franciscans and by all those the city must have better fire protection 
ot a who have resided for any length of time in the way of an adequate water-supply 
within her gates. And yet, looking at system. Surrounded as we are on thre¢ 
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sides by a magnificent salt-water supply, 
it is an easy matter to provide pumping 
stations and to arrange a system of fire 
protection unequaled by any city in the 
world. Our present water supply is 
absolutely inadequate for the present 
needs of the city, and wofully inade- 
quate for the future San Francisco. We 
must go to the mountains to secure a 
pure mountain supply of water, and with 
that object in view the Board of Super- 
visors has arranged for investigating 
many propositions submitted to furnish 
such a water supply to the city. I have 
appointed three eminent engineers to act 
with our City Engineer in making a thoro 
investigation of the different supplies 
submitted to the city of San. Francisco, 
with a view of accepting the best one and 
submitting it to the people of our city at 
the earliest possible moment to be voted 
upon. This means that the municipality 
will be given in a very short time an 
opportunity of owning its own supply of 
water, and a supply that will be ample 
for a city of several millions of inhab- 
itants. All buildings hereafter erected 


will be of the best construction, with spe- 
cial care given to having them fireproof. 
Everything possible will be done to at- 
tract to our city those who are looking 
for safe investments. 

San Francisco has always been recog- 
nized as a city unequaled for its natural 


advantages. We have a landlocked har- 
bor, upon which could ride the com- 
merce of the world, and in her lap has 
poured the entire wealth of a State un- 
equaled for its richness. Surely with the 
natural advantages that San Francisco 
has, with the precautions that are being 
taken to insure only first-class construc- 
tion in her rebuilding, and the great op- 
portunity afforded men of means and 
men of energy and ability to do business 
here, she is destined to become not only 
the metropolis of the West, but to vie 
in importance and magnitude with the 
large cities of the world. 

One very unfortunate fact to which I 
call the attention of the entire world is 
the action taken by the insurance com- 
panies in their manner of paying the fire 
losses. Believing us in a helpless condi- 
tion, the insurance companies have taken 
every advantage of our helplessness and 
with a few exceptions have tried every 
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means possible to avoid full payment of 
just claims. 

The cities of Chicago and Baltimore 
have had the same experience with fire 
insurance ‘companies that we have had: 
but, unfortunately, not enough publicity 
was given to their methods; and some of 
the companies that paid sixty cents on 
the dollar’ and other companies which 
failed to pay altogether, were, aiter the 
fires of Chicago and Baltimore, able, 
thru lack of publicity given to their 
actions, to do a large business in fire in- 
surance in San Francisco, and after the 
fire to take the same stand and use the 
same tactics that they had used after the 
fires of Chicago and Baltimore. Lut the 
people of San Francisco are determined 
that those fire insurance companies 
which have dealt so unfairly with our 
afflicted people shall be published to the 
entire world repeatedly, not so much 
with a view of injuring the individual 
companies for the despicable stand they 
have taken, but in order that the citizens 
of other cities may have an opportunity 
of protecting themselves under similar 
conditions by knowing the companies 
that are unreliable. 

Altho much has been written relative 
to the destruction by earthquake in this 
city—statements that to one here were 
really ludicrous—let it be known that the 
damage from earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco was exceedingly slight, and that 
well-constructed buildings suffered hard- 
ly any damage whatsoever. In my own 
home, for instance, which was finished 
about two months before the earthquake 
took place, but one chimney was shaken 
down, and I did not have a plate or glass 
broken. 

Personally I am enthusiastic in the fu- 
ture development of our beautiful city, 
and enthusiastic in anything that tends 
toward that development, possibly for 
these reasons: I was born in San Frar- 
cisco, and therefore love her, the city o! 
my birth; my father came to San Frar- 
cisco in 1850 and helped with other 
pioneers to lay the foundation of the city 
that we saw on April 18th. He was 2 
progressive citizen, having built the first 
brick building in San Francisco; am 
with that spirit, which has been intens'- 
fied by inheritance, I am proud and gla 
to have the opportunity as the Chiel 
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Executive of a brave pedple’ to be one of 
the pioneers in laying the founidation for 
the future San Francisco. 


An effort is being made to have the 
well-known architect, Mr. D. H. Burn-, 


ham, come to San Francisco and give 
his entire attention to laying the founda- 
tion for its rebuilding. Long prior to the 
disaster of April 18th Mr. Burnham had 
prepared plans for the future develop- 
ment of our city; and now that we have 
an opportunity to carry out those plans 
he is the man we are seeking to secure 
in order that they may be carried out un- 
der the direction of the man who pre- 
pared them. I mention this to show my 
readers that nothing is being left undone 
that will insure the rebuilding of San 
Francisco speedily and upon the most 
approved plans. 

At the present time we are having a 
little trouble in labor circles. After the 
fire, as building material becafne more 
scarce the prices began to rise. The two 
hundred thousand people made homeless 
naturally flocked to that section of the 
city where they could secure accommo- 
dations, and of course the demand for 
homes sent the rents soaring skyward. 
Everything in our city has been tem- 
porarily increased in price, and the wage- 
earners, finding that the necessaries of 
life were raised in price, found it neces- 
sary to ask for an increase in wages. 
This will continue for only a few months, 
however, when it must settle down to its 
former basis. 

There has not been, nor do I antici- 
pate, any great disturbance in labor cir- 
cles, as, after all, the question is sim- 
ply one of supply and demand and will 
adjust itself without any detriment to 
the community. There is plenty of op- 
portunity for skilled labor to find em- 
ployment in San Francisco, and it will 
continue to be so for several years to 
come. Unskilled labor will in a short 
time become a drug on the market, as 
that class of labor can be secured at all 
times. But skilled mechanics, especially 
those skilled in iron and steel work, will 
be able to find employment in our city 
and will be welcomed by all. 

The attitude of the labor organizations 
during the catastrophe was one that 
called forth the commendation of all. 

Y gave their services freely during 
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the great emergency of April 18th, and 
since that time have declared that wages 
would not be increased. This would 
have remained so had not, as I said be- 
fore, the price of everything. necessary 
for building, for home purposes’ etc., ih- 
creased remarkably. Contractors, also} 
on account of the scarcity of men,. began! 
to bid against one another, and so, with+ 
out action being necessary by the unions, 
the scale of wage increased, in some 
cases to an unreasonable degree. But 
the Building Trades Council, composed 
of between fifteen and twenty thousand 
skilled mechanics in the building line, 
decided not to increase its wage scale, 
and has discountenanced any attempt 
toward raising at this time the price of 
labor. The outlook, therefore, for the 
speedy rebuilding of our city is all that 
can be desired. We want the assistance 
of everybody, not only of those within 
our gates, but also of all citizens in this 
nation, because the rebuilding of San 
Francisco means more than merely the 
restoration of destroyed property; it 
means the restoring to the nation of her 
greatest port on her Western shores. It 
is therefore of national importance that 
San Francisco should be rebuilt, and as 
the gateway between the Orient and the 
Occident should be rebuilt as speedily 
as possible in the interest of our entire 
community. 

I am sorry to see certain false state- 
ments that have been made about the 
city of San Francisco after April 18th. 
While the destruction of property was 
great, aggregating at a conservative fig- 
ure five hundred million, the loss of life 
has not, up to the present time, exceeded 
five hundred. Yet newspapers and 
periodicals have continued to publish 
statements that the loss of life ran far 
into the thousands, and that San Fran- 
cisco was doomed forever. These state- 
ments are not only false and misleading, 
but can do no good to any one and only 
harm our city. But even this injustice 
is rendered without its sting by the 
thought of the noble and generous action 
taken by the people of the nation. Up to 
the present there have been subscribed 
for the relief of the sufferers seven mil- 
lions of dollars, and I take this oppor- 
tunity, in behalf of the stricken people of 
our city, to express thru THE INpE- 
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PENDENT to the people of this country 
the sincere and heartfelt thanks, appre- 
ciation and gratitude for their kind, gen- 
erous and spontaneous assistance in our 
hour of need. 

At the time of this writing, the refu- 
gees have been reduced in number to 
about twenty-five thousand; the relief 
funds have been placed in the hands of 
men known in the community for their 
integrity and.for their business ability. 
Everything is being done that human be- 
ings can do for the relief of those who 
need it. The building of homes is of the 
first importance; and while the relief 
committee is taking up that phase of re- 
lief work immediately, there is absolute 
need for the erection of dwellings for 
families, and there is ample opportunity 
for men of means to make profitable in- 
vestment along this line. An impartial 
investigation as to the conditions in San 
Francisco will assure any one of its de- 
sirableness for residence and manufac- 
turing purposes and for the investment 
of capital; and while many of our old 
residents have lost their income by the 
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fire and may never regain their lost 
wealth, out of all this destruction will 
spring a new crop of millionaires from 
the field of men who have courage and 
energy and faith in the present and fu- 
ture San Francisco. 

Our citizens have rallied rémarkably 
since the 18th of April, 1906, demon- 
strating that true American spirit that 
exists in all American cities—the spirit 
which nothing can daunt, the same spirit 
that has made this nation take its place 
in the first and foremost rank among the 
nations of the earth. On all sides there 
is but one thought, and that is to have a 
better and more beautiful city than ever 
before, and with God’s help and the sym- 
pathy and assistance from the outside 
world, San Francisco will rise from its 
ashes chastened by the fire, into a city 
far greater even than I have here pre- 
dicted, and far greater than any of us at 
this time ‘can foresee, standing forth as 
an example to the whole world of what 
American courage, pluck and tenacity 
can and will do under the most trying 
conditions. 

San Francisco. 


Washington a Representative City 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Curtis is now Supervisor of Playgrounds of Washington, D. C. For three years 
he was general director of playgrounds under the Board of Education, New York, and 
was one of the originators of playgrounds and recreation centers in London. An article by 
him was published in Harper's Magazine in an issue in which an installment of “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” appeared. Coming to the notice of the author, Mrs. Humphry Ward, she 


began an agitation along similar lines in England. 
Playground Association of America.—Ep1Tor.] 


LL Americans are familiar with the 

A idea of representative men. We 
are less familiar with the idea of 
representative cities, but in his last two 
messages the President has appealed to 
Congress to make Washington a model 
city, 4, ¢., a city such that no other munici- 
pality would think of building a school, 
or planning a public building, or laying 
out a public park, without first consulting 
this standard. If such a city were once 
erected by the nation, it would be very 
economical in the end, because it would 
give the whole country the benefit of the 
plans of the most skilled experts in every 


Dr. Curtis is the founder of the new 


line and would prevent numberless ex- 
periments, wasteful alike of effort, money 
and human life. It seems. peculiarly fit 
ting that the national capital should set 
model in ideal social conditions for the 
training in citizenship and the safeguard- 
ing of public morality. To show how the 
public amusements may be regulated 80 
as not to demoralize, to give the young 
fundamental interests in right things, t 
train up the citizens to take a neighborly 
interest in the common welfare ; these af 
some of the problems the capital should 


. help to solve. 


For this Washington, as. the capital of 
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the country and the seat of fashion, oc- 
cupies a peculiarly advantageous posi- 
tion. 

To the tourjst who views the legations 
and the homes of the Senators from the 
“Seeing Washington Automobile,” Wash- 
ington seems already a model city. Its 
beautiful asphalted avenues, its shaded 
streets, its lawns in front of the houses, 
its numerous small parks, and fine statu- 
ary groups, impress him as ideal. He 
does not see the other side, and nothing 
suggests to him that behind these beauti- 
ful fronts are ofttimes alleys inhabited by 
hundreds, living in the utmost filth and 
wretchedness. 

Of the 325,000 people of Washington, 
100,000 are negroes. Immediately after 
the Civil War nearly 40,000 of them, 
looking upon Washington as the home 
of liberty, took up their residence in the 
capital city. There was no time nor 
means to build suitable homes for such a 
horde, and many of them “squatted” in 
temporary barracks abandoned by the 
soldiers, or in flimsy shacks erected for 
the need of the moment. These were 
without improvements of any kind, al- 
most unprovided with furniture, damp, 
insufficiently lighted,and generally unsan- 
itary. Many of them have never been 
torn down, so there are still about 20,000 
people living under very unsanitary con- 
ditions. 

Most of these people are in the alleys, 
of which the police census speaks of 286 
as “inhabited.” Often but a few feet 
wide, with only one outlet, they ramify 
into all parts of the block, thus forming 
alittle city, usually of negroes, often sur- 
rounded by a wall of fine houses with 
white residents. The segregation of the 
alley enables. its inhabitants to set new 
standards of life, and social workers say 
they can soon notice the decline in moral 
tone of a family that moves there. The 
servants connect the alley with the ave- 
nue, and disease and crime exact the 
price of neglect. The negro death rate 

year was 27 for 1,000; the white 
death rate was 16 per 1,000. The indi- 
tations are that bad housing conditions 
are largely responsible for this high rate, 
because the diseases of which the major- 
ity die are what are known to the doctors 
as house diseases, such as consumption, 


bronchitis, pneumonia, croup, etc. While 
we cannot say, by any means, that hous- 
ing conditions are wholly or perhaps prin- 
cipally to blame, the negro appears with 
about four times as large a proportion oi 
crime to his discredit as the white. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the alley 
conditions are responsible for a consider- 
able proportion of this crime, and for a 
still larger amount which the alley con- 
ceals and which does not find its way into 
the police court. 

There has been a great renewal of in- 
terest in housing conditions and the open- 
ing: of alleys of late. 

More adequate supervision of housing 
conditions is needed. With a large negro 
population, as yet only partly trained in 
the ways of civilization, sanitary condi- 
tions cannot be left to run themselves. 
There is, of course, a force of inspectors, 
but it is quite inadequate to careful su- 
pervision ; only large enough in general 
to investigate complaints without looking 
for nuisances. Congress cuts down the 
estimate of the Health Department so 
regularly each year that the force not 
only cannot be increased, but there is 
sometimes not enough money toward the 
end to disinfect houses that have harbored 
a contagious disease. 

The parking along the front of the 
Washington: blocks prevents either coal 
or merchandise from being delivered 
there. The rear is reached by an alley 
which may or may not be inhabited, as it 
happens. This alley, when it is not in- 
habited, is usually just wide enough for 
a wagon to pass through with ease, and 
is lined on each side with stables, coal 
houses, privies and other unsightly struc- 
tures, so that the interior of the block is 
nearly all taken possession of. Thus, 
while the Washington block is much 
more beautiful than the ordinary block 
on the outside, it is proportionately more 
ugly on the inside. While it has more 
exterior spaces that the children may use 
for play than are found in many cities, it 
has less interior space for the little chil- 
dren than most. 

No city can become a hygienic place 
for small children until it becomes possi- 
ble to keep them in the open air a large 
part of the time, and this cannot be done 
until a place is provided for them in the 
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center of every block. This is the only 
place where they can be safely left to 
themselves. 

Our most stringent building regula- 
tions in any city do not take into account 
more than half of the conditions. The 
new regulations in New York are a great 
improvement over previous requirements, 
and are, perhaps, the best that New York 
can hope for, but they provide only for 
light and air, and do not take the children 
or mothers into account. I should like 
to see all interior buildings and fences 
excluded from the center of the block or 
confined to a ‘narrow margin near the 
houses, and the remaining space devoted 
to a communal park and playground. 
Doctors tell us that our present city con- 
ditions will produce degeneration in two 
or three generations, yet it is becoming 
more evident every day that the future of 
the country is the future of the city. We 
must build a city that does not produce 
degeneracy, if our civilization is to sur- 
vive. If there were a good-sized play- 
ground for small children in every block, 
the city would be nearly as good a place 
as the country for them. With a croquet 
and tennis ground and a few benches the 
need of physical exercise and diversion 
of the inhabitants would be met, and the 
neighborhood life, which has been lost to 
the city, would be restored to it. 

There is another requirement needed 
if Washington is to be a model city in 
appearances. There must be a municipal 
architect or commission, to which the 
plans of every building must be submit- 
ted. 

It is impossible, within the limits of 
this article, to deal with all or many sides 
of the situation in Washington, but alli 
will agree that there is one subject which 
should receive a prominent place in the 
care of the future citizen. The best ex- 
ample the national Government can set 
to the country at large is the right care 
of children. In this regard it has been 
very remiss. There is at present no child 
labor law, no compplsory education law, 
and no juvenile court (tho the bill cre- 
ating the latter has just been passed). 
Washington was very late in establishing 
playgrounds for children. 

The older school buildings of Wash- 
ington are almost without yards, and the 
average area for all the schools is not 


over six or seven square feet per child. 
In Washington the ground can usually 
be had for one dollar per square foot, 
When we consider the may new uses 
for the schoolyard which have developed 
of late, we see that this deficiency is i 
itself a serious handicap to a system. 

A second great deficiency in the Wash- 
ington school system is that there are no 
auditoriums, except in a few of the high 
schools, and consequently there can be no 
assembly of the school. When the chil- 
dren are to assemble for an entertain- 
ment or other purpose, they have to stand 
on the stairways and in the halls and cor- 
ridors. Asa natural concomitant of such 
a building, there is no principal over the 
school except in name. There is no time 
nor means of getting the school together 
as a body and thus creating the school 
spirit. When we consider that several 
studies that have been made by Dr. Rice, 
of the Society for Educational Research, 
and others seem to show that the princi- 
pal is the chief factor in determining the 
efficiency of the school, we see how seri- 
ous is this lack. But even if we waive 
the question of school efficiency alto- 
gether, there can be no doubt but that 
the principal is the great social and moral 
force in the school, and the morning as- 
sembly gives a great opportunity for 
rousing a spirit of loyalty and inculcating 
ideals. A sympathetic principal of the 
right kind is certainly one of the greatest 
moral forces in the community. 

On account of the lack of an assembly 
room there can be no exhibitions nor en- 
tertainments which the parents are in- 
vited to attend, thus bringing the school 
and community together. There is a lec- 
ture system, but no place to give the lec- 
tures. Most of the rooms are-not lighted, 
and therefore cannot be used for meet- 
ings at night. , 

On the whole, however, the greatest 
need of the system seems to me greater 
pay for the teachers. The salaries are so 
small that there are practically no men in 
the elementary grades. It is impossible 
to keep them or the more efficient wo- 
men, except where home ties bind them, 
and there is a constant draining off of 
the best to other cities. During the last 
three years forty men have left the sys- 
tem. Their salaries here have averaged 
a little more than $1,000. They went to 
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positions averaging a little more than 
$2,000. The high school teachers are 
poorer paid than the teachers in any other 
large city in America. The elementary 
teachers also are near the bottom of the 
list. Washington is one of the most ex- 
pensive cities to live in in America, so 
that, when we count the purchasing 
power of the money, they are probably 
as poorly paid as the teachers in any city 
system. The kindergartners begin at $35 
a month. The supervising principals, 
who correspond to the district superin- 
tendents in other cities, get the magnifi- 
cent salaries of $2,000 per annum. 

Washington, with its large colored 
population, is in peculiar need of trade 
schools. The nation ought to set a pro- 
gressive example to the country at large, 
and especially to the South, in this par- 
ticular. Not only have no such schools 
been established, but the two vacation 
schools giving industrial work, which 
were started several years ago by private 
funds, and are much needed, had to be 
dropped for the lack of an appropriation 
of $2,000 to carry them on. 

I will not lay these criticisms of the 
school system at the door of the school 
authorities, who seem to me capable and 
earnest men and women. It has been im- 
possible to’ secure a sufficient appropria- 
tion to carry on a progressive system. 

For example, the commissioners this 
year have asked for $15,000 in order to 
maintain the existing playgrounds and 
for $65,000 in order to purchase a site 
and erect a playground building. This 
building is to contain on the ground floor 
shower-baths, a play room and toilets, on 
the first floor a reading room and library, 
a small auditorium and social hall, and a 
few club rooms. The top floor to be de- 
voted entirely to a gymnasium. Each of 
these features is needed by the play- 
ground, and each is needed by the com- 
munity as well, inasmuch as there are at 
present no public baths, no auditoriums 
in the schools, no public places for neigh- 
borhood gatherings, and no municipal or 
common school gymnasiums. Thus far 
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$15,000 for maintenance of nineteen play- 


_ grounds has been cut to $10,000, and the 


appropriation for the building has been 
eliminated altogether in the House Com- 
mittee. 

Yet there is no reason to be discour- 
aged. The President’s call has been 
heard by millions and pondered by many, 
and a lively interest is being manifested. 
Mr. James B. Reynolds is studying con- 
ditions here at the request of the Presi- 
dent, in order that he may advise him as 
to, the elimination of the worse evils. 
Meanwhile Mr. Charles F. Weller, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties, and a number of his able and de- 
voted coadjutors have already got most 
of the movements under way. The com- 
missioners are tireless in their efforts to 
improve conditions, and a truly remark- 
able progress has been made in the last 
few years. Last year saw the installation 
of a filtration plant to clarify water that 
up to that time had been a national dis- 
grace and given Washington the highest 
death rate from typhoid fever in the 
country. This year will see the comple- 
tion of a sewage disposal plant and a 
new District building, which will rank 
among the best of their kind in the coun- 
try. This year or next will also, in ail 
probability, see the completion and laying 
out of Potomac Park, which has been 
made by excavating a deep water chan- 
nel thru the marshes in front of Wash- 
ington and piling up the excavated ma- 
terial into a high and beautiful island 
across this channel. It will probably see 
a beginning of the improvement of the 
Anacosta Flats in the same way. 

This is a series of public improvements 
accomplished in five years of which any 
city might well be proud. The pity is 
that they were so long delayed, and the 
result is that there is much yet to do. If 
the country at large will manifest an in- 
terest in having the best for Washington, 
Congress will, I believe, be only too glad 
to grant the appropriations that will make 
it possible. 


Wasurncron,- D. C. 


“or 
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A Plea for “Vers de Societe.” 


BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK. 


writer of vers de société is bred. 

The phrase, vers de société, as 
literally translated, is misleading. There 
is no precise English equivalent. Soci- 
ety implies artificial life as opposed to 
natural life. Vers de société must be 
written by a poet, who is educated by 
the influence of society to produce it. 
He is not confined, by any means, to the 
topics of artificial life. Any subject of 
an exalted or trivial character may sug- 
gest a theme, but it must have, first and 
last, the elements of refinement. Such 
a poet must dwell and mix with the 
world. He must share the tastes he mir- 
rors. He need not be exempt from the 
weaknesses he ridicules, but it is impera- 
tive that he be a man of the world, 
cultured and able to move in any circle 
of society. He should be an egotist; 


A POET is born, not made. A 


that is, his individuality should be pre- 


eminent, and he should not so much seek 
the Muse as let the Muse come to him. 

Vers de société is extremely easy to 
write badly, and very difficult to write 
well. The creation may be a matter of 
hours, but the. polish is the labor of days. 
Truth to tell, there are few minds play- 
ful enough to write light verse of this 
kind. The patience necessary for such a 
thoro execution as is needed is very rare. 
The labor is quite misproportioned to the 
lightness of the load and the serious- 
ness of the result. This is probably the 
reason why hardly one recognized poet 
in this country tries to write vers de 
société. One may well ask, Where are 
your Praeds, yeur Calverleys, your 
Lockyers, your Dobsons, your Holmeses, 
your Pennells, your Leigh Hunts, your 
Carrolls, your Leighs, not to speak of a 
score of earlier writers in a similar vein? 
Honestly speaking, in the United States 
today there is not one native poet who 
is worthy to be classed as a writer of 
respectable vers de société. 


In England, despite the ill-timed jeers 
and jibes at the British comic papers, the 
one man who has the right to be en- 
rolled among the names mentioned is 
Owen Seaman, the editor of London 
Punch. His vers de soctété is quoted 
from one end of the United States to the 
other. In our own land we look in vain 
for those triplets, rondels and rondeaus, 
with their characteristic “gay wisdom.” 
The playful tendencies of rhyme seem 


_to be swallowed up by the terrible seri- 


ousness of money-making! 

But what is vers de société? It may 
be said to rank next to the epical and 
lyrical art of an age, and will sometimes 
even excel it in its interpretative power. 
It is an expression of common sentiment 
and feeling in graceful and familiar 
rhyme. It excites no wonder, and ap- 
parently pleases without an effort. It is 
a dilettante conception. It is friendly 
persiflage; or, to put it into more collo- 
quial language, it is “poking fun.” It 
may be half melancholy, but even then 
should not excite more tears than a 
pocket handkerchief can absorb. If a bit 
of the serious side of life peeps out, it 
should be hidden as quickly as possible, 
with a laugh at the exposure. It is a 
play at bo-peep with the feelings. 

In fine, vers de société is in a class by 
itself—a light, humorous talk, consisting 
of banter, of jets of wit and satire. It 
is a summer lightning produced by the 
collision of electrical natures. It is made 
up of studies, minute but delicate, drawn 
from every rank of society, and appeal- 
ing to different tastes. It stands in the 
same relation to audiences in the salon 
as rag-time to admirers in the saloon. 
It is characteristic of gentle manners. 
without the seduction of cheap smartness 
and the ostentation of shabby gentility 
which, as Lord Byron says somewhat 
emphatically, is “far worse than down- 
right blackguardism!” 


PRVVRRRRRRREEEERERET? 
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Further than this, it should have a veil 
over it dense enough to avert any risk of 
being styled preachy. It should have the 
sparkle and fizz of champagne, and never 
be flat. There is a constant danger of 
the poet falling into trivialities, but the 
smallest blemish takes off the whole 
value, like a flaw in a jewel. As finely 
wrought as a filagree, and as polished as 
a cameo, it should have under control 
wit, humor, irony (especially irony), 
satire, sentiment and sensibility. The 
writer of vers de société must not only 
possess all these qualifications, but also 
have the skill to use them in proportion 
and subordination to elegance. Brevity, 
buoyancy, frequent crisp and sparkling 
thyme and delicious piquancy, are all 
necessary attributes. With these qualifi- 
cations granted, you have vers de soci¢té. 

It may well’ be asked, is it at all won- 
derful that poets of this sort are few 
and far between? Not wonderful, but 
regrettable. The specimens of verse 


published in the newspapers and maga- 
zines are anything but vers de société. 
The modern minor poet in the magazine 
sttjves to be as unintelligible as possible. 


He succeeds, apparently, in mystifying 
his editor, and certainly the public. The 
ephemeral bard, who is lucky enough to 
occupy a corner in the daily or Sunday 
newspaper, has but one object in view. 
He has an idea, which he wishes to 
spring on his readers at the end of his 
effort, and he gets to that idea as fast as 
he can, rushing, leaping and _ steeple- 
chasing, and as often as not he lands 
safely with a “hoop-la!” a “gee-wizz!” 
ora “wow!” Variation in metre is pooh- 
poohed, rimes are distinguishable by 
their infrequency, but—oh! ruinous 
phrase to art!—he “gets there just the 
same” and collects his few dollars at the 
end .of the week. So far so bad, but it 
is deplorable to think that now and then 
from the balderdash a carefully polished 
verse stands out, which gives evidence 
of a right vein, and of a promise that will 
never be fulfilled, simply because, in the 
mad rush and hurry to be in advance of 
his neighbor, care and studied skill, are 
thrown aside, and a latent talent is pros- 


tituted to an evident carelessness and 
negligence ! 

this is so much the more deplorable 
as there is absolutely no necessity for this 
rabid haste. Now and then, of course, 
a brilliant idea flashes on the brain and 
is instantly put in black and white. The 
inspiration may be carried out satisfac- 
torily in a few minutes, but such things 
happen but occasionally. 

Comparisons have a bad name, and in 
this case would be disastrous, but it is 
only necessary to recall any effort of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Locker, Cal- 
verley, Dobson, et hoc genus omne, to 
acknowledge the scathing truth that our 
minor poets are sadly deficient in nearly. 
every attribute of vers de société. Do 
they curb fancy by truth, or speculation 
by sense? Are they capable of teaching 
any moral lesson in a light way? . Is 
there one of them who would or could 
attempt to attain the perfection of society 
verse as is shown in the following exam- 
ples : 

“I recollect a nurse, called Ann, 
Who carried me about the grass, 
And one fine day a fine young man 
Came up and kissed the pretty lass! 
She did not make the least objection. 
Said I, ‘Aha! 
When I get old, I'll tell mama!’ 
And that’s my earliest recollection !” 

To what can we compare for frank- 
ness, insouciance, airiness and ease this 
extract from one of Calverley’s delicious 
flights ? 

“Love me, ah! or love me 
Not, but be my bride! 
Do not simply shove me 
(So to speak) aside! 
P’rhaps it would be dearly 
Purchased at the price, 
But a hundred yearly 
Would be very nice!” 

Then.again, for a delicate touch of wit. 
and playful tendency, can anything match 
these lines from “From a Nice Corre- 
spondent,” by Frederick Locker: 

“Today in my ride I’ve been crowning 

The beacon; its magic still lures, 

For there you discoursed about Browning, 
That stupid old Browning of yours! 
His vogue and his verve are alarming, 

I’m anxious to give him his due, 
But, Fred, he’s not nearly so charming 
A poet as you!” 
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On the common subjects of the day 
the persifleur is at his best. He will 
transform a nettle into a budding flower, 
and make you think there is inspiration 
in an ordinary brick. How often has, 
for instance, “tobacco” been rhymed to, 
and yet it remains for a master of vers 
de société to bring the whiff of the cigar 
to your nostrils, the tobacco smoke to 
your gratified senses. Listen: 

“Sweet, when the morn is gray, 
Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 


Lunch; at the close of day 
Possibly sweetest!” 

Then, plunging into light caricature, 
he continues : 

“Jones (who, I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.) 
Daily absorbs a clay 

After his labors.” 

In their light play of fancy, as distin- 
guished from imagination, these poets 
are noted for their distinction of rhyme. 
Even where this is not the case, the 
rhymes have a freshness about them 
which excuses their habitual use. In the 
following every rhyme is hackneyed, but 
not one that has not its evident excuse. 
As a lesson to those who vitiate the 
poetry of the present day it is useful and 
appropriate : 

“Oh! if billows and pillows, and hours and 
flowers, 

And all the brave rhymes of an elder day 
Could be furl’d together this genial weather, 

And carted or carried on “wafts” away, 
Nor ever again trotted out, ah, me! 

How oa fewer volumes of verse there’d 
ec! 

It is of little use to multiply quota- 
tions. The minor poets, who could give 


us dainty verses, don’t or won't read 
what their masters wrote. There is evi- 
dence in their writing of a five-dollar bill 
hanging before their eyes and a rhyming 
dictionary lying at their side! 

Lastly, it may be asked of what use is 
vers de société? Cui bono? Pasing 
over the sage formality and dishearten- 
ing monitory dullness which some satur- 
nine moralists are ever opposing to mirth 
and recreation, it may be said that all 
relaxation has its use. Even such light 
essays as these are a service to literature. 
Their study teaches versification and the 
use of words. They discipline the ‘“suck- 
ing poet.” He must subject himself to 
the powers and dictates of decency and 
human kindliness. Isaac D’Israeli says 
that the possession of genius is not al- 
ways sufficient to impart that grace of 
amenity so essentially characteristi¢ of 
verse consecrated to the amusement of 
society. That must be bred in the poet. 
It isn’t born or made. 

Vers de société should and does give 
a varied and vivid picture of cotempo- 
rary life and manners. It shows the 
sympathy between class and class, and at 
times exposes the standards of morality. 
It blends the sympathy of fellow hearts, 
and wreathes a gay and sweet nosegay 
from the soothing plant of humor. It 
must be clever to gain an audience. 
When the audience is once attracted, and 
the task is pronounced satisfactory, the 
author may well congratulate himself 
that not only is he acknowledged as a 
writer of vers de société, but also neces- 
sarily.as a decent member of society! 

Staten IsLanp. 


Medical Aspects of Ibsen 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M. D., Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT EpITor oF 


NY physician who has attended a 
A series of performances of Ibsen 
plays can scarcely help but be 
struck by the fact that most of his pop- 
ular dramas are concerned with distinct- 
ly medical questions. There is scarcely 
one of them which does not contain a 
wonderfully accurate study of some 


“Tue Mepicat News.” 


‘pathological condition. This is so mani- 


fest that after a time the physician, es 
pecially if he is interested in mental dis- 
eases, cannot help but find a renewed at- 
traction to Ibsen’s work because of the 
display of his wonderfully acute ob- 
servation with regard to those affec- 
tions. The medical attendant at the 
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theater is almost sure to suspect that 
Ibsen must have deliberately chosen 
those phases of mental disturbances for 
dramatization because of the wonderful 
lessons with the regard to the impair- 
ment of moral responsibility which they 
involve. Men’s judgment of human 
actions would be much modified if they 
knew all the factors at work in an-in- 
dividual case, and it is this apparently 
that Ibsen has tried to point out and 
succeeded with a completeness that no 
other dramatist has ever even attempted. 

It may seem far-fetched to attribute 
to Ibsen the deliberative motive of wish- 
ing to instruct the public in this im- 
portant matter, but if it is remembered 
that before becoming a literary man he 
had been a medical student and was 
very much interested in mental diseases, 
the surprise will vanish. Certain it is 
the plays of the Norwegian dramatist 
which have in these last few years at- 
tracted so much attention in New York 
are all of them founded on distinct types 
of mental affection that are well known 
and readily recognized, even by those 
who do not claim any very special ex- 
pertness in the diagnosis of such cases. 
“Ghosts,” which was given last year, is 
evidently a deliberate study in that very 
serious disease of modern civilization— 
paresis. Mrs. Alving’s son is manifest- 
ly in the initial stage of that disease, the 
predisposition to which was acquired 
from his father. who clearly died from 
the effects of it. Ibsen, with true noso- 
logical completeness, however, points 
out that there were opportunities for the 
acquisition of the affection in certain 
irregularities of the young man’s life in 
Paris, and that indeed mainly because of 
this his physician had warned him of its 
approach. The symptomatic picture is 
complete, even to the attacks of epilepti- 
form character, which so often mark the 
early stage of the disease. The delu- 
sions, the sensual excesses, the change 
of disposition—in a word, the course of 
the disease, are well marked in Ibsen’s 
wonderful delineation. Perhaps no more 
striking study of paresis has ever been 
Written. 

Now paresis is an affection to which 
the modern physician would, above all, 
like to call attention. Something more 
than one-seventh of all those who die 


in our insane ‘asylums are its victims. 
It is especially young adults, men under 
thirty-five, who are carried off by it. Its 
incidence has greatly increased in mod- 
ern times, owing to some extent at least 
to the over-strenuousness of life in our 
large cities, but more than all else to the 
opportunities for the spread of certain 
social diseases afforded by the over- 
crowding of population. Ibsen, in call- 
ing attention so poignantly to it, was 
performing a ‘great work of social 
philanthropy. It cannot but be that he 
realized exactly what he was doing 
when he took this for his theme. 

“Hedda Gabler,” which has attracted 
even more attention than “Ghosts,” ex- 
ploits another type of mental disease 
quite as readily recognizable as that 
treated in “Ghosts” and with a lesson 
that should be at least as effective. 
Poor Hedda is a typical example of what 
is known in psychiatry as a puerperal 
psychosis. Under the domestic circum- 
stances in which she is placed, some 
women of strong mental peculiarities 
may have their queerness of disposition 
so emphasized as to make them very 
troublesome members of the household 
and at times, unfortunately, even dan- 
gerous for themselves or for others. 
The ordinary healthy woman,.with a 
good heredity, does not run any such 
risk,-and indeed the disposition is apt to 
be gentler and even more affectionate at 
such times than under ordinary condi- 
tions. Hedda was one of the unstable 
and suffered accordingly. It seems a 
pity to exhibit this form of psychosis 
with such absolute fidelity upon the 
stage as does Ibsen, but there can be no 
doubt of the truth of the picture that he 
has drawn so dramatically, nor of the 
awful possibilities that he has pointed 
out. 

It is a question, of course, how far 
in any department of esthetics the rep- 
resentation of what properly belongs to 
the domain of pathology for the sake of 
the morbid interest it will arouse is 
justified. The attraction and even the 
beauty of the pathological in its own 
sphere cannot be denied. I shall never 
forget seeing Virchow one day trace to 
its origin an especially malignant can- 
cer whose primary location had puzzled 
all his assistants. As he revealed all its 
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awful course he said: “Wie Schin!”— 
“How beautiful!” But. this is scarcely 
the beauty that appeals to the esthetic 
sense. Something of the same feeling 
seems inevitable in contemplating 
Ibsen’s wonderful ability to lay bare the 
innermost secrets of mental degenera- 
tion. When, however, the dramatist is 
able to create so completely as he has 
the degenerate character and to show its 
inevitable tendencies, then the picture, 
tho humanly sad with a supreme 
poignancy, may be as artistic and as 
justified in itself as Shakespeare’s work 
in the creation of Ophelia. And who 
shall say that Shakespeare’s delineation 
of Ophelia’s madness is not as great as 
his creation of Iago’s awful malignity? 

In the last of Ibsen’s plays that was 
revived in New York, “When We Dead 
Awake,” we have once more a distinct 
type of mental disease, or rather we 
should say two types, of the same dis- 
ease presented in a contrast that brings 
out the lights and shades of each. Ibsen 
spoke of. this last work of his as “the 
dramatic epilog” of his career. It may 
therefore well be taken to emphasize and 
illuminate the dramatic motives of his 
previous plays. In this play the drama- 


tist.is frank enough to present his prin-. 


cipal woman character as still under the 
constant . surveillance of an attendant 
because of her manifestations of severe 
symptoms of outspoken mental disease 
in the.recent past. Irene is indeed a 
melancholic paranoiac of a type not at 
all unfamiliar, tho in the development 
of the disease there may. be many feat- 
ures which seem to indicate rather a 
sublimated state of: mental uniqueness 
than true. mental degeneration. Almost 
needless to say; such a character gives 
opportunities for great dramatic possi- 
bilities. This form of perverted men- 
tality, however, constitutes one of the 
most serious dangers in modern life, and 
Ibsen’s selection of it forthe epilog of 
his. dramatic. career would -seem to 
emphasize the definite purpose of at- 
tracting, attention to this. all - important 
subject. of mental peculiarities. 

Irene, as the result of posing in “the 
altogether,” for Rubek’s masterpiece of 
sculpture, . “The . Resurrection,” feels 
that she -has lost- her soul, that she has 
become as those who have died. In the 


-forcefulness. 
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older time, when life was less psycho- 
logically introspective and when re- 
ligious motives stood for more, the loss 
of the soul was a characteristic expres- 
sion of the melancholic paranoiac, who 
felt that the irretrievable had been com- 
mitted. Overmastered by this idea 
Irene loses her mental control and must 
be placed in charge of. an attendant. 
Long she wanders looking for the 
sculptor, with the idea that she shall be 
revenged by his death for her loss of 
life. When she meets him, however, her 
purpose fails, mainly because she finds 
that Rubek: himself is suffering with 
something of the same illusion of irre- 
parable loss that has worked such havoc 
in her life. 

It is in this combination of two par- 
anoiacs that Ibsen shows the acuteness 
of his genius as an observer of mental 
peculiarities. Nothing is more striking 
in the experience of the alienist than to 
find that persons suffering from corre- 
sponding mental diseases have a curious 
attraction for one another. Hence the 
number of cases in which husband and 
wife, tho coming from very different 


family strains, are found as the result 
of stress of emotion due to family dif- 
ficulties.to suffer from very similar men- 


tal symptoms. Hence, too, that peculiar 
tendency to what is known as psychic 
contagion by which the illusions of one 
paranoiac become truths for other men- 
tal degenerates who are brought much 
in contact with them. It is not so sur- 
prisirig then to find that Rubek has suf- 
fered the loss of something that he can- 
not replace in life. Like calls to like, 
and there is a reunion of these mentally 
stricken, eminently dramatic and _ that 
results, as might be expected, in a fatal 
issue. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the 
works of the great Norwegian drama- 
tist, who is able to present in a few 
dramatic situations mental peculiarities 
that are so elusive as to require long 
paragraphs of description in the text- 
books, does not lose, but rather gains in 
No one since Shakespeare 
has succeeded in painting so truthfully 
to life various types of mental peculiar'- 
ties. There are strokes of genius in the 
rapidity with which each picture 's 
sketched, and the unobtrysiveness of 
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even the most pathological aspects of 
the character is so marked that the plays 
do not disgust nor deter, but, on the con- 
trary, attract the public whom they are 
meant to instruct. The three plays men- 
tioned, far from being exceptions to 
Ibsen’s usual work, are rather charac- 
teristic types of it. Of all his later 


dramas there is not a single one that 
does not contain some striking example 
of a mind “jangled out of tune.” It:is 
of the essence of his genius that these 
abnormal characters are eminently true 
to those most frequently seen in the life 
around us. 


New Yor« City. 


Defects in the Constitution of the 
United States : 


BY WALTER CLARK, LL.D. 


{The Hpn. Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, author 
of many volumes of history and law, is among the most careful and earnest students of consti- 
tutional law, and created a wide interest among lawyers thru his lectures upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States, before the Department of Law of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the following article he has embodied many of the thoughts which he thus ad- 


vanced.—Ep1ror. ] 


S a product of its time, the Consti- 
A tution of the United States was 
and is without counterpart. Glad- 
stone gave words their way in praising it. 
Too much has not and cannot be said of 
the wisdom of the fathers who framed it. 
But idolatry is dangerous. Blind -faith 
ought not to be a part of our national 
characteristics, and when from the cradle 
up—even from the halls of Congress— 
we hear that the “Great Instrument” 
stands beside the Bible, inviolate, that the 
Constitution of the United States is for 
this Nation, today, all that the anxious 
fathers wished that it. might be one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, we are being 
brought too far. It is giving the framers 
of the instrument credit for being in- 
spired prophets of greater wisdom for the 
future than they possessed for their own 
day and generation. 

They were not satisfied with the Con- 
stitution when it left their hands, as prop- 
erly meeting the demands which imme- 
diately faced them. Neither were they 
satisfied with the Constitution itself: In 
short it was:a compromise between many 
contending factions. It was simply the 
best that could. be obtained at the time 
under the -widely separated - conditions 
and expectations of the detached ele- 
ments working up in the struggling 


States. There were grave defects in the 
Constitution then, there are graver de- 
fects today, calling for careful revision. 

There was a great difference between 
the two Conventions. That which met 
in 1776 was frankly Democratic. Suc- 
cess in its great and perilous undertaking 
was possible only with the support of the 
people ; it must be with the people. The 
Great Declaration was an appeal to the 
masses. It declared that all men were 
“created equal and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, among them. life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, to se- 
cure which. rights governments are insti- 
tuted, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; and that when 
a government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and institute a new 
government in such form as (shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 5 

Never was the right of revolution more 
clearly asserted. or that government .ex- 
isted for the sole benefit of the people 
who were declared to be equal. and en- 
dowed with the right to change..their 
government at will when it did: not sub-: 
serve their welfare or obey their, wishes. 
Not a word was there about property. 
Everything was about the people. The 
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man was more than the dollar then; and 
the Convention was in earnest. Every 
._member signed the Declaration, which 
was unanimously voted ; according to Dr. 
Franklin’s pertinent remark that it be- 
hooved them “to hang together or they: 
would hang separately.” 

The Convention which met in 1787 
was as reactionary as the other had been 
revolutionary and democratic. It had its 
beginning in commercial negotiations be- 
tween the States, when they were weary 
with a long war, and when the fierce en- 
thusiasm for liberty was somewhat re- 
laxed by the pressing need to earn the 
comforts and necessities of life, and when 
oppressed by the ban upon prosperity 
caused by the uncertainties and impotence 
of the existing government were thoroly 
exhausted. Under these conditions and 
with as many minds as there were men, 
the Convention of 1787 came together. 

Ignoring the vital maxim that govern- 
ment should exist only by the consent of 
the governed, it sat behind closed doors 
that no breath of popular will should af- 
fect its decisions. To free the members 
from any future responsibility, all were 
prohibited from making copies of any 
kind of the resolutions or to correspond 
with constituents or others about matters 
pending before the Convention. Any rec- 
ord of yeas and nays, even, was forbid- 
den; but one copy was kept without the 
knowledge of the Convention. It was 
kept by the one member best able to grasp 

_ each situation and make fair note of it. 
The journal was kept secret at the time 
and later a vote to destroy it fortunately 
failed. Mr. Madison’s copy was finally 
published after the lapse of forty-nine 
years, when every member had passed be- 
yond human accountability. Only twelve 
States were ever represented. One of 
these withdrew before the final result was 
reached. Of the sixty-five members, only 
fifty-five ever attended, and so far from 
being unanimous only thirty-nine signed 
the Constitution, and some of them ac- 
tively opposed its ratification by their own 
States, later. 

That the Constitution thus framed was 
reactionary was a matter of course. 
There was grave consideration, at the 
time, of a royal government with Freder- 
ick, Duke of York, second son of George 
III, as king. Alexander Hamilton, whose 


wonderful work as Secretary of the 
Treasury, crowned him with a halo and 
whose tragic death obliterated the mem- 
ory of his faults, declared himself in fa- 
vor of the English form of government, 
which he denominated a “most notable 
institution.” Failing in that he advocated 
an executive elected by Congress for life, 
Senators and Judges for life, and Gover- 
nors for States to be appointed by the 
President. Of these he secured, as it has 
proved, one most important item, from 
his standpoint, the creation of the Judges 
for life. The convention was aware that 
a constitution on Hamilton’s lines could 
not secure ratification by the several 
States. But the constitution adopted was 
as undemocratic as possible and was very 
far from responding to the conditions 
laid down in the Declaration of 1776, that 
all governments derived their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. In his 
speech to the Convention, Hamilton 
stated that the members were agreed that 
“we need to be rescued from the Democ- 
racy.” They were rescued. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, unfortunately, was absent as our 
Minister to France and took no part in 
the Convention, tho we owe to him very 
largely the compromise by which the first 
ten amendments were agreed to, in ex- 
change for ratification by several States 
which otherwise would have been with- 
held. 

The consent of the governed was not 
to be asked. In the new government the 
will of the people was not to control and 
little to be consulted, Of the three great 
departments of Government—legislative, 
executive and judiciary—the people were 
entrusted with the election of only the 
House of Representatives—one-sixth of 
the government at most, even if the 
House had been endowed with equal au- 
thority and power with the Senate. The 
Declaration of 1776 was concerned with 
the rights of man. The Convention of 
1787 entirely ignored them. The guar- 
antees of the great rights of freedom of 
speech and press, freedom of religion, 
liberty to assemble, right of petition, ex- 
emption from general warrants, the right 
of trial by jury and by grand jury, pro- 
tection of the law of the land, and pro- 
tection from seizure of private property 
for other than public use, and then only 
upon just compensation—matters of the 
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utmost importance to the rights of the 
people were entirely omitted. They were 
added in the first ten amendments by 
preliminary agreement, while the Consti- 
tution was still in controversy in the sev- 
eral States, only because it was neces- 
sary to give assurance that such amend- 
ments would be adopted in order to se- 
cure the ratification at all. 

The Constitution was so far from be- 
ing satisfactory, even in the circum- 
stances of the time for which it was 
framed, that only eleven States voted for 
its adoption in the Convention. Its rati- 
fication by the conventions in the several 
States was carried with the greatest 
difficulty, and in no separate State was 
it ever submitted to a vote of the people 
themselves. Massachusetts only ratified 
after a close vote and a demand for 
amendments. South Carolina and New 


Hampshire demanded amendments, as 
did Virginia and New York, both of 
which agreed to ratification by the nar- 
rowest of votes, reserving for themselves 
still the right to withdraw, and two 
States rejected the Constitution and sub- 
sequently ratified only after Washington 


had been elected and inaugurated—amat- 
ters in which they had no share. 

George Washington was President of 
the Convention, but as such was debarred 
from sharing in its debates. He left no 
impress upon the instrument so far as is 
known. Yet it was freely admitted that 
but for his popularity and influence the 
Constitution would have failed of rati- 
fication by the several States, especially 
: Virginia. Indeed, but for his influence 
the Convention would have adjourned 
without putting its final hand to the Con- 
stitution at all—it came very near doing 
so. Even his great influence would not 
have availed but for the overwhelming 
necessity for some form of government, 
with imperative haste, as a substitute for 
the rickety “Articles of Confederation,” 
which were utterly inefficient. 

An instrument so framed, adopted 
with such difficulty and ratified after 
such efforts, and by such narrow mar- 
gins, could not have been a fair and full 
expression of the consent of the gov- 
erned. The men that made it did not 
deem it perfect. Its friends agreed to 
sundry amendments which were adopted 
by the First Congress, as a preliminary 
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necessity. The assumption by the new 
Supreme Court of a power not contem- 
plated by the framers caused the enact- 
ment of the Eleventh Amendment. ‘The 
unfortunate method prescribed for the 
election of the President, which nearly 
caused a Civil War in 1801, forced the 
adoption of the Twelfth Amendment, 
and three others were brought about as 
the result of the great Civil War. The 
Convention of 1787 recognized, itself, 
that defects innate in the Constitution 
and developed by experience and the 
lapse of time would require amendments 
and the instrument prescribed two differ- 
ent methods by which amendments could 
be made. 

Our Federal Constitution was adopted 
120 years ago. In that time every State 
has radically revised its own Constitution 
—most of them several times. The Con- 
stitution of New York requires that the 
question of a Constitutional Convention 
shall be submitted to its people at least 
once every twenty years, in order that 
organic law shall keep abreast of the 
needs and wants of the people and rep- 
resent the will and progress of today, in- 
stead of being hampered by provisions 
deemed best by the divided counsels of a 
handful of men in providing for the 
wants of the government of over a cen- 
tury ago. 

When the Constitution was adopted in 
1787 it was intended for three million 
people, scattered along the coast from 
Massachusetts to Southern Georgia. 
Now we are trying to make it do duty 
for one hundred million from Maine to 
Manila, from Panama to Porto Rico and 
the Pole. Ther the population was rural. 
At the census of 1790 we had but five 
towns in the whole Union which had 
6,500 inhabitants each and only two oth- 
ers had over 4,000. Now we have the 
second largest city on the globe, with 
over four million inhabitants, and many 
that have passed the half-million mark, 
In 1790 we had 75 post offices, with 
$37,000 annual: post office expenditures. 
Now we have 75,000 post offices, 35,000 
rural delivery routes, and a post office 
appropriation of nearly $200,000,000. 
During the first ten years the total ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government, 
including the payment of revolutionary 
debts, including pensions, averaged $10,- 
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000,000 annually. Our expenditures now 
are more than seventy-five times as 
much. When the Constitution was 
adopted Virginia was easily the first 
State in influence, population and 
wealth, having one-fourth population 
of the entire Union. New York, which 
then stood fifth, now has double the 
population of the whole country at that 
time, and several other States have a 
population greater than the original 
Union—States whose very names were 
then unheard of. Steamboats, railroads, 
gas, electricity—except as a toy in 
Franklin’s hands—coal mines, petroleum 
and a thousand other things which are a 
part of our very lives today, were undis- 
covered. Corporations, which now con- 
trol the country and its government, 
were then so few that not till four years 
later, in 1791, was the first bank incor- 
porated ; the charter for the second bank 
was only obtained by the subtlety of 
Aaron Burr, who concealed the banking 
privileges in an act incorporating a water 
company. Corporations have had an af- 
finity for water ever since. 

Time has revealed flaws in that origi- 
nal instrument as well as developed new 
necessities. The glaring defect in the 
Constitution was that it was not Demo- 
cratic. The only voice of the people was 
in the election of one-sixth of the gov- 
ernment, one-half—by far the weaker 
half—of the Legislative Department. The 
other half, the Senate, was made elective 
at second hand, by the State Legislature. 
Fhe President was to be elected at third 
hand. In fact until after the memorable 
contest’ between Adams, Clay, Crawford 
and Jackson, in 1824, in the majority of 
thie States, the Presidential electors were 
chosen by the State Legislatures. They 
were so chosen by South Carolina until 
after the Civil War, and in Colorado in 
1876. The intention was that the electors 
should make independent choice, but pub- 
lic opinion forced the transfer of the 
choice of electors from the Legislatures 
to the ballot box, and then made of them 
the figure heads which they are, thus cap- 
turing the Executive Department, and 
that department, with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, mark today the extent of the 
share of the people in this government. 

The judiciary were placed a step fur- 
ther removed. The judges were to be 


selected at fourth hand, by the President 
—who was intended to be selecte: at 
third hand—and subjected to confirma- 
tion by the Senate chosen at second hand. 
And to make the judiciary absolutely im- 
pervious to any consideration of the “con- 
sent of the governed” they were ap- 
pointed for life. 

A constitution so devised was not in- 
tended to express but to suppress or at 
least disregard the wish and consent of 
the governed. It was admirably adapted 
for what has come to pass—the domim- 
tion of the government by “The Inter- 
ests.” Should the President favor legis- 
lation and the House of Representatives 
pass a bill, the Senate can defeat it ; and 
if by chance it yield to the popular will 
and pass the bill, as was the case with 
the “Income Tax,” there remains the 
judiciary, who have assumed, without 
any warrant expressed or implied in the 
Constitution, the power to declare an act 
of Congress unconstitutional at their own 
will and without responsibility to any one. 

The people’s part in the governmcnt, in 
the choice of a House of Representatives, 
even when reénforced by the Executive, 
is still nullity in the face of the Senate 
and Judiciary in whose selection the peo- 
ple have no direct voice. 

The Government of the United States 
is a government by Senate and Judges— 
by whatever power can control the selec- 
tion of senators. and judges. What is 
that power? We know that it is not the 
American people. 

Let us not be deceived by forms. Gov- 
ernment rests not upon forms, but up.’ 
a true reply to the question, “Where does 
the governing power rest?” 

In England today, there is a monarchy 
in form, but the real government of [ng 
land is vested in a single House of Par- 
liament elected by the people. The ex- 
ecutive is not the king, but the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, practically 
elected by the House of Commons, and 
holding office at the will of the majority 
in that house. The king has not even the 
veto power except nominally, since it has 
not been exercised in a single instance 
for more than two hundred years; and 
the sole function of the House of Lords 
—a club of rich men representing great 
vested interests—is in the exercise of 3 
suspensive veto—exercised only till the 
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Commons make up their mind that the 
bill shall pass, when the House of Lords 
always gives way as the condition upon 
which their continued existence rests. 

In this country we retain the form of a 
republic, we choose our President and 
House of Representatives, but the real 
power does not reside in them or in the 
people. It rests with those great “inter- 
ests” which select the majority of. the 
Senate and the judges. 

The sole remedy for this is by amend- 
ment of the Constitution that shall. make 
it democratic; in other words, counter- 
act the effects of the reactionary influ- 
ence following the strenuous patriotisin 
of the Declaration, which was so strong 
during the framing of the Constitution. 

In the Convention of 1787, Pennsyl- 
vania voted for the election of Senators 
by the people. A strong argument used 


against this was that the farming inter- 
ests, being the largest, would control the 
House and that the Senate could only be 
given to the commercial interests by mak- 
ing its members elected by the Legisla- 
tures—which proved prophetic—tho the 
deciding influence was the fear of the 


small States that, if the Senate was elect- 
ed by the people, its membership would 
be based on population. The same argu- 
ment would still resist the call for a re- 
viewing convention today, and be aided 
by “the interests,” with the press which 
they control; but in truth and justice it 
may be that some modification now in 
that respect would be efficacious. There 
may no longer be good reason why Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Rhode Island, should have 
as many Senators as New York, Penn- 
sylvania or Illinois. It might better serve 
the interests of the whole country to grant 
to every State having one million inhab- 
itants or less one Senator, and to allot to 
each State having over one million of in- 
habitants an additional Senator for every 
additional million. This would not 
change the number of Senators, but, 
while not putting the Senate frankly on 
a basis of population, would remove the 
present unjust ratio and the opposition to 
the admission of new States, whose area 
and development entitle them to self-gov- 
emment, but whose population does not 
entitle them to two Senators. 

_ The election of President, too, even as 
ithas been improved, still leaves much to 
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be desired. It readily lends itself to the 
choice of a minority candidate. It is an 
anomaly that one thousand one hundred 
votes—as in New York in 1884—should 
swing seventy electoral votes, thirty-five 
from one candidate to another, and thus 
decide an election. But preserving the 
electoral vote system as now, and giving ° 
the snfaller States still the advantage, it 
might yet be possible to divide the elec- 


’ toral vote of each State, according to the 


popular vote for each candidate, giving 
each his pro rata of the electoral vote on 
that basis, the odd elector being appor- 
tioned to the candidate having the largest * 
fraction ; so that in New York Mr. Blaine 
would have had seventeen electoral votes 
and Mr. Cleveland eighteen. Other 
States would also have been more or less 
evenly divided, but the result would be 
that the choice of President would no 
longer be restricted to two or three States 
as in our past history, and as is likely al- 
ways to be the case as long as the whole 
electoral vote of two or three large piv- 
otal States must swing to one side or the 
other and determine the result. This 
change would avoid the present evil of 
large sums of money being spent to carry 
the solid electoral vote of a large pivotal 
State ; for there would cease to be “piv- 
otal” States. At the same time, it would 
avoid the open gulf into which a per cap- 


_ita ballot by the whole Union would 


lead us: 

By the Convention of 1787 the term of 
the President was originally fixed at 
seven years and he was made ineligible 
for re-election. This was reduced to 
four years by a compromise that he could 
be re-elected without limitation. It was 
in the interest of those who favored a 
strong government -and a long tenure. 
Washington imposed a limitation by ex- 
ample, but it will not always be binding. 
An amendment making the term six years 
and the President ineligible to re-election 
has long been desired by a large portion 
of the public. Indeed, when the Consti- 
tutional Convention of the Union shall 
assemble, as it must some day, to remodel 
our Constitution, it is more than probable 
that the powers of the Executive will also 
be* restricted. His powers are now 
greater than those of any sovereign of 
Europe except Russia, and the real re- 
strictions upon him at present are not 
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constitutional provisions at all, but the 
Senate and Judiciary. 

But by far the most serious defect and 
danger in the Constitution is the appoint- 
ment of judges for life, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. It is far more 
serious today than it was when the Con- 


vention of 1787 framed the Constitution, 
It is too serious a matter to be considered 
in this article, which has already gone be- 
yond desirable length. I only suggest 
it, as one of the greatest defects in our 
present Constitution. 

Rateicn, N. C. 


Paying Taxes in Rhode Island 


By LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 


Ex-Governor oF RuHopE ISLAND. 


S a rule nobody objects to being 
A forgotten by the assessors of 
taxes. The exceptions to this 
rule are to be found in the cities of 
Rhode Island. Strange as it may seem 
to outsiders, in those citieéS men worth 
many thousands of dollars have tried 
year after year to become taxpayers only 
to find their appeals rejected by the 
boards of assessors. 

The explanation is this: 

Under our State Constitution no one 
can vote for members of a city council 
unless he is taxed for property valuéd at 
not less than $134. The property may 
be real or personal, but if the latter the 
tax upon it must be paid a few weeks 
before the November election, else the 
qualification lapses. 

This provision of the Constitution in- 
vites partisan trickery on the part of po- 
litical managers, who are interested in 
maintaining an unbroken supremacy in 
the cities. The laws, too, help to the 
same result by giving the election of city 
assessors to the boards of aldermen, 
whose members are specially interested 
in manipulating the property - voting 
lists. As a consequence city wards 
which would be doubtful politically if 
none but voters owning real estate had 
the franchise, are converted into Repub- 
lican strongholds by the padding by the 
assessors of the personal property lists. 

For example, the fifth ward of Cen- 
tral Falls, in which live many mill 
operatives, had in, November, 1905, real 
estate voters to the number of 132, pretty 


equally divided in political sentiment be- 
tween the two parties. The assessors, 
however, placed upon the property list, 
qualified equally to vote for members of 
the city council, the names of fifty-seven 
men as owners of personal estate. Of 
that number, I am credibly informed, 
two only were Democrats, altho many of 
that persuasion have applied in vain to 
the assessors. 

To illustrate: About fifteen years ago 
George W. Greene, Esq., of Woon- 
socket, subsequently Mayor of that city, 
sought repeatedly to be assessed upon 
personalty, but being an active Demo- 
crat, he was refused again and again. In 
order to become a qualified voter for city 
affairs he purchased some real estate, 
thereby securing a full franchise. That 
same year he was assessed, not only upon 
the real estate he had purchased, but also 
upon personal property to the amount of 
many hundreds of dollars. 

In many of the towns of the State the 
assessors of taxes are elected by the peo- 
ple, but in every city they are chosen by 
the board of aldermen. The effect in 
cities is to constitute a vicious circle. 
The assessors, being under obligations 
for their office and its salary to the cour- 
cil, so fix the property lists that there can 
be no change of party and, frequently, no 
getting rid of present incumbents. It is 
a common thing in the cities for the 
taxes of large numbers of personal 
voters to be paid by the party organiza 
tion, in order that this select and sub- 
servient class may attend the caucuses, 
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as well as the polls, in the interests of 
councilmen and, indirectly, in the inter- 
ests of the assessors themselves. 

The case of Luke O’Connor, of Paw- 
tucket, illustrates the curious situation 
very well. Mr. O’Connor was natural- 
ized in the United District Court at 
Providence on May 27th, 1903. That 
year he was a registry voter, but finding 
that he had no right to vote for the most 
important part of the city government, 
the city council, he made up his mind to 
qualify. 

The action necessary for him to take 
was made known to him in the month of 
June, 1904, by the following advertise- 
ment signed by the assessors of taxes: 

“Notice is hereby given that . . .. in 
conformity with the law in relation to the as- 
sessment of taxes, every person, copartnership 
and body corporate liable to taxation is hereby 
required to bring to the Assessors a true and 
exact account of all his or their ratable estate, 
describing and specifying the value of every 
parcel of his or their real and personal estate. 
For the purpose of receiving such accounts 
the Board of Assessors will be in session in 
their office,” etc. 

Consequently, in July, at the time and 
place appointed, Mr. O’Connor appeared 
before the board, exhibiting his bank 


book showing a deposit of $176.96, to- 


gether with other personal property 
amounting to $200, to all of which, ac- 
cording to law, he was prepared to take 
oath. 

In August he received a printed notice 
to the effect that he must pay a poll tax 
of one dollar. 

Thereupon Mr. O’Connor made com- 
plaint to Mayor Higgins that the board 
of assessors refused to obey the law. 

In response, the Mayor wrote Mr. 
O'Connor, criticising the board for its 
failure 
“to assess voters who have been previously 
assessed and paid their own taxes, while at 
the same time they continue on the -list men 
who never pay their taxes,” etc. 

In September following, Mr. O’Con- 
nor sent to the board a check for $3.30, 
the proper amount for a personal tax 
upon $200. The check was returned, 
with the statement that the only tax 
assessed upon him was a poll tax of one 
dollar, which, of course, conferred no 
tight to vote for city council. 

This tax he refused to pay. Conse- 
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quently, on the 13th day of September, 
1904, he received the following : 

“This tax must be paid within. five days 
from date of demand, or warrant will be is- 
sued for your arrest.” 

On September 22d he was arrested 
and committed to jail for non-payment 
of poll tax. The cost of his release was 
$6.58, paid to the warden of the state’s 
prison “for the city of Pawtucket tax.” 

Subsequently, Mr. O’Connor sought 
redress from me as Governor of the 
State, an official who has very little exec- 
tive power of any kind; afterward from 
President Roosevelt. Finally he stated 
his case to Mr. Bourke Cockran, who 
advised him to leave Pawtucket. 

Mr. O’Connor, however, is not one of 
the runaway kind, as might have been 
inferred from his record as an active 
member of a liberal club in Blackburn, 
England. So far from abandoning the 
fight for his rights, he has now bought 
some real estate taxed for $300 or $400. 
But there remains just one way for the 
assessors to prevent Mr. O’Connor from 
voting upon his property, and that is a 
method which they have been known to 
adopt under similar circumstances. They 
can fix the valuation of his lot at less 
than $134, and in that way disfranchise 
him as a voter for the city council. 

It is possible that an appeal to the 
courts might succeed in forcing the 
assessors to levy a tax in such instances 
as that of Mr. O’Connor, but such liti- 
gation is expensive, and has rarely, if 
ever, been resorted to. 

Democratic members of the Legis- 
lature have repeatedly introduced acts 
transferring the election of city assessors 
from the aldermen to the people. Either 
this, or appointment by the Mayor, who 
is chosen by the entire electorate, would 
do much to lessen the abuse. 

But the real remedy is to be found in 
the abolition of the property qualification 
now required of voters for members of 
the city council. That can be done only 
by a change in the State Constitution, 
and it is one of the reasons why a com- 
plete revision of the organic law is de- 
manded by a large majority of the 
people. 


Lonspace, R. I. 
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The Duke of Argyll’s Auto- 


biography 

Apart from the personality and the 
achievements of a public man who 
writes an autobiography or whose 
memoirs are written, it is usually possi- 
ble to indicate why a particular auto- 
biography or biography makes an appeal 
to students or lovers of this class of lit- 
erature. In the case of the Duke of 
Argyll’s autobiography* this is easy to 
do. It differs in two particulars from 
most British biographies. It deals with 
political and social life in Scotland as 
well as in England; and more than any 
biography of recent times, except per- 
haps that of Earl Granville, it deals with 
life almost exclusively from an_aristo- 
cratic point of view. 

In the earlier pages, when the Duke 
is surveying social and economic condi- 
tions in Scotland in 1847, when he came 
into the dukedom, there are glimpses of 
social conditions other than aristocratic. 
It is difficult indeed to recall any other 


biography, unless it be that of Hugh 
Miller, in which social conditions in 
Scotland in the middle years of last cen- 
tury are better or more fully presented. 
These chapters are among the most in- 
teresting and most informing in the two 
volumes; for they are well written and 


unfold much that is new regarding 
Scotch rural life, even to those who may 
be disposed to pride themselves on their 
knowledge of the history and social con- 
ditions of North Britain. They also af- 
ford remarkable proof of the progress of 
Scotland since manufacturing began on 
a large scale, great centers of trade and 
commerce such as Glasgow, Dundee and 
Aberdeen came into existence, and the 
country was opened up by railways. But 
even in these pages the Duke of Argyll 
is describing things from above; and 
from the time he went into the House 
of Lords as Baron Sundridge, certainly 
from the time he joined the Aberdeen 


*Georce Dovcras, EicutnH Duke oF ARGYLL, 
K.G.K.T. (1823-1900.) Autobiography and Memoirs. 
Edited by the Dowager Duchess of Argyll. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, In two volumes. New 
fom E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xi, 602; vi, 635. 
10.00, 
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Cabinet of 1853-55 as Lord Privy Seal, 
it is British politics and English and 
Scotch social life from an aristocratic 
point of view that are unfolded. 

The Duke had the misfortune never to 
have been of the House of Commons, 
because while his family from the Union 
in 1707 to the Reform Act. of 1884-5 
controlled the representation of the 
county of Argyll, little more than three 
years intervened between his coming of 
age and his accession to the dukedom. 
He always regretted that his apprentice- 
ship to public affairs had not been be- 
gun in the House of Commons. But 
there surely never was a peer who was 
prouder of the House of Lords than 
Argyll. He describes as “passionate 
nonsense” Gladstone’s well-remembered 
charge against the peers that they live 
“up in a balloon.” “They mingle,” 
Argyll . declares, “with other classes 
in society. They belong to the same po- 
litical parties. They stand often on the 
same platform. They read the same 
newspapers, and the line between peer 
and commoner is invisible and imper- 
ceptible in all the business relations of 
life.” 

Besides thus defending the peers as in- 
dividuals, and affirming that the aris- 
tocracy never had any prejudices against 
new men, Argyll in these pages ‘often de- 
fends the traditions of the House of 
Lords; sometimes with more zeal than 
historical accuracy; as, for instance, 
when he asserts that the House of 
Lords opposed Parliamentary reform 
only for one year, while the House 
of Commons had opposed it for sixty 
years before it passed the Reform 
bill in 1832. The year Argyll had 
in mind was 1831, when it needed 
threats of the creation of many new 
peers to induce the Bourbon Tories 
the Upper House to agree to the Reform 
bill. But he ignores the motions for re 
form which Richmond and Lauderdale 
had made in the House of Lords long be 
fore the question was taken up by Grey, 
Althorp and Russell in 1830; and like 
wise in his defense of the Upper Cham 
ber he ignores the bills for the abolition 
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of slavery which were passed by the 
House of Commons only to be rejected 
by the House of Lords. He equally 
ignores the summary way in which the 
Lords made an end to Whitbread’s bill 
establishing a national system of educa- 
tion which was passed by the House of 
Commons in 1811. 

Argyll often writes from the inside. 
He was of the Aberdeen Cabinet in 1853, 
when Gladstone was responsible for the 
Budget of that year, and by his handling 
of the troublesome questions of the in- 
come tax and fiscal reform made a long 
and flying leap in his ascent to power. A 
whole chapter is devoted to Gladstone’s 
budget; and nowhere else in print, not 
even in Morley’s “Life of Gladstone,” is 
there a fuller or more sympathetic story 
of how Gladstone then acquitted him- 
self and immediately stood forth as a 
statesman of magnificent performance. 
Morley devotes a chapter of nineteen 
pages to “The Triumph of 1853”; but he 
is concerned most with Gladstone’s great 
performance in the House and its recep- 
tion by his fellow members and the coun- 
try. Argyll does what was not possible 
for Morley. He describes with pic- 
turesque detail, in what is undoubtedly 
one of the best written chapters of his 
autobiography, Gladstone’s three hours’ 
conversational exposition of his famous 
fiscal proposals to the Aberdeen Cabinet, 
assembled in “a small and rather shabby 
room looking into Downing street,” and 
how by this exposition Gladstone per- 
suaded his colleagues of the Cabinet to 
abandon all idea of a differential income 
tax, which was then, as now, popularly 
demanded, and agree to his proposal for 
the continuance of the tax on a uniform 
basis, and its use as a means of contin- 
wing the fiscal reform which Peel had 
begun when he repealed the Corn Laws 
in 1846: 

“I never heard a speech, even of the highest 
oratory,” writes Argyll, “which so riveted my 
attention and that of all my colleagues. Dur- 
ing the three hours of this wonderful per- 
formance we had all sat on our chairs as still 
as mice, spellbound under the hands of the 
Magician. For a moment we remained so, as 
if our minds were full of an intellectual en- 
joyment, and our ears were filled by the tones 
of that persuasive voice. I do not believe 
that Gladstone ‘had confided in any of his col- 
leagues, except perhaps in Aberdeen. His 
grave face showed no emotion, except just a 
little of a satisfied smile.” 


Gladstone was forty-four at the time 
of this wonderful triumph. Argyll was 
his junior by fourteen years. Both men 
were continuously active in English po- 
litical life for forty years after 1853. 
Argyll was soon to differ from Glad- 
stone over the Civil War in this country. 
He parted company politically with him 
in 1881 on Irish+land legislation; and 
from 1885 onward Argyll and Gladstone 
were as far apart as it was possible for 
two men to be on the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland. It tells much of the 
high character of Argyll, and is sugges- 
tive and illuminating as to the amenities 
of public life in England that Argyll 
should have written this splendid tribute 
to Gladstone’s success of 1853 long after 
he had ceased to have anything in com- 
mon with Gladstone in the political 
causes for which Gladstone stood in the 
last ten years of his public life. 

It has been remarked that Argyll’s 
point of view is always aristocratic. 
This, however, is not so as regards the 
Civil War. His sympathies were openly 
with the North; and there is nothing in 
these two volumes which can be pleas- 
anter reading to Americans than his 
statement of his position during the War 
of 1861-65, and his estimates of Pres- 
cott, Emerson, Sumner, Motley and Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. 

Since Morley’s “Gladstone” was pub- 
lished in 1903 there has been a steady 
stream of unusually good biographies 
from England. Argyll’s autobiography 
has not the historical and international 
value of the “Life of Gladstone.” Not 
more than one such book can be expected 
in a generation ; but its point of view and 
its many-sidedness give it an interest 
only a little below that of Gladstone’s 
“Life,” and to many readers the appeal 
it will make will be quite as strong. 


& 


The Door of Humility 


In the Door of Humility,* Alfred Aus- 
tin, Poet Laureate of Great Britain, has 
crystallized the emotions of middle age. 
The poem, in sixty-seven stanzas, is pre- 
sumably self-revelation. It records the 
emotions of a man who, in his youth, im- 
bibing much ancient and modern philoso- 





* Tue Door or Humiity. By Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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phy, has become an “exile from the uni- 
verse.” Worse still, the universe from 
which he is thus self-exiled is a “non- 
moral universe.” For these and other 
reasons not entirely transparent, the poet 
starts out to reconcile Faith and Reason. 
The task has enormous handicaps. It is 
interesting to watch the struggle, even 
tho we cannot lend our sympathy. 
“Faith,” as exemplified in the character 
of a devout and beautiful girl, is, with 
Alfred Austin, merely traditional ritual- 
ism, and at its best but a kind of intel- 
lectual suicide; and the “Reason” which 
has led the poet into the dilemma is the 
narrow logic of the medieval schools. 
Reason, indeed, or its result, becomes 
sufficiently wearisome for the poet to 
strike the keynote: 
“O, let me know a little less 
That I may feel a little more.” 

The girl, usually referred to as “Her,” 
is symbolically named Monica. He 
meets her in the spring: 

“She comes from Vicarage Garden, see! 
Radiant as morning, lithe and tall, 
‘Fresh lilies in her hand, but she 
The loveliest lily of them all.” 
Together they enter the church and she 
decks the altar with their blended blos- 
soms. But he forgets the worship in the 
worshipper. In his childhood he has 
been taught to kneel and pray and had 
felt “a vague communion with the sky.” 
But now he is pledged to “Reason.”. He 
still kneels, but he prays no longer. The 
ritual is vain, tho still revered. Such a 
man challenges shrine and scepter with 
his logical lance-point, and, 
“His gods are many or are none, 
Saturn or Mithra, Christ or Jove, 
Consorting, as the Ages run, 
With Vestal choir or Pagan drove.” 
He must dwell apart from those who 
have creed-subscriptions ; but he will not 
share his pain with the girl, tho she di- 
vines his meditations. Monica writes 
him a farewell letter: 
“Nor must we meet to speak good-bye, 

Lest that my Will should lose its choice, 
And conscience waver; for then I 

Should see your face and hear your voice.” 

In Switzerland he cross-examines Na- 
ture in detail. He demands Whence? 
Whither? and Why? 

“T ask the dark, the dawn, the suh, 

The homeward-pointing peaks of snow, 

Lofty and low alike, but none 

ill tell me what I crave to know.” 


This trial of Nature continues in Italy, 


and Alfred Austin paints a fine verse 
picture of Florence; “found” fairer than 
her fame,” and in art and learning ‘more 
than a foster nurse.” But who come 
thither now to worship at comely altars 
and frescoed shrines? 

“Men throng from far-off stranger-land, 
To stare, to wonder; not to kneel, 
With map and guide-book in their hand 
To tell them what to think and feel.” 
Amid the wrecks of Rome the poet still 

feels the Olympian presence: 
“You cannot kill the Gods. They still 

Reclaim the thrones where once they reigned, 
Rehaunt the grove, remount the rill, 

And renovate their rights profaned.” 

But in Rome also is Christ’s Vice-regent, 
who “Blesses with uplifted hands the 
city and the universe.” The glamor of 
the Eternal City almost induces the wan- 
derer to find peace in a Church which 
for long centuries has fed man’s hope 
and been a Doorway of Humility. In- 
deed, he discerns that “every road may 
lead to Rome”: 

“He is perplexed no more, who prays, 

‘Hail, Mary Mother, full of grace!’ 

O, drag me from Doubt’s endless maze, 

And let me see my Loved One’s face!” 

Still another ritual is found at Con- 
stantinople, where a Masculine God 
“shares not his God-head with a Virgin 
mother,” but delights with man in the 
lust of the sword and spear, and fore- 
tastes the promised reward of the ruddy 
lip and rounded limb. 

Passing on to Athens, he finds “all the 
oracles are dumb.” Olympus is a 
sepulcher of the Gods and a tomb of dead 
divinities. But at Delphi there is an un- 
seen oracle which warns him that Song 
should not be silenced by Sorrow. Im- 
agination is to wed sorrow and beget se- 
renity and self-control. ' 

This is the beginning of the end o! 
the pseudo tragedy. At Delphi he hears 
that Monica is dying, confessing that she 
has prayed and sighed her life away. She 
writes : 

“My conscience waneth less severe 

In softness of the setting sun. 
“Twas I, ’twas I, far more than you 
That stood in need, as now I see. 
Stooping to enter meekly thru.” 
The Doorway of Humility.” 
Monica learns too late that she has sinned 
against Love’s sovereignty : 
“Now, Death, the mirror unto Life, 

Shows me that nought should keep apart 
Those who, tho sore perplexed by strife | 

’Twixt Faith and Doubt, are one in heart. 
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The New Discoveries of Science 


ProFEssOR LANCASTER; in his presi- 
dential address before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
twoweeks ago, said it was a great privilege 
tolive in an epoch like the present, which 
would stand out forever in human history 
as the period-in which new chemical ele- 
ments of astounding properties were re- 
vealed with extraordinary rapidity. Yet 
we fear that there are a great many peo- 
ple now living who do not appreciate the 
privilege, and, indeed, do not take the 
trouble even to keep informed on the dis- 
coveries which in the last five years have 
made for science a new heaven and a 
new earth. Not long ago astronomers 
were engaged in calculating the rate of 
cooling of the earth. Now it is a ques- 
tion whether the earth may not be heat- 
ing up. They used to have a hard time 
inventing ways by which the sun could 
keep up its heat. Now they have radium 
“to burn.” If a small fraction of one 


per cent. of the sun consists of radium it 
would be sufficient to account for its 
heat, and since helium, one of the prod- 
ucts of decomposition of radium, is 


known to exist in the sun—in fact, was 
first discovered there—it is probable that 
radium exists there also. Everything 
that we used to know about cools off 
when it is left to itself, but radium tends 
to get hotter all the time. 

It is, of course, difficult for the gen- 
eral reader to keep up with the advance 
of science, even if he cares to, because, 
for the most part, the record of its prog- 
ress is only to be found in voluminous 
and technical publications. But the dis- 
coveries in radio-activity have been so 
spectacular as to excite unusual interest 
outside scientific circles, and there are 
several good books obtainable on the 
subject, besides such magazine articles 
as that of Dr. Le Bon’s, which we pub- 
lished some weeks ago. Duncan’s “The 
New Knowledge” we have before com- 
mended. Professor Jones, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has recently given 
us a reliable and comprehensive account 
of the new discoveries and theories.’ It 
does not contain mathematics enough to 
scare anybody, and. should be entirely 
comprehensible to those who have the 
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use of the ordinary language of physics. 
The facts are clearly stated and. neat- 
ly summarized, but without any at- 
tempt at adventitious ornamentation 
to catch the attention of the casual 
reader. In fact if Professor Jones 
had not followed quite so closely the his- 
toric order of discovery, to which in all 
his books he is too much attached, and 
had arranged the matter solely with a 
view to simplicity of presentation, he 
could have reached a wider audience 
without detracting anything from the 
scientific value of his book. A few good 
diagrams would also help immensely. 

For this reason even the layman will 
very likely get as much from Professor 
Rutherford’s larger and more technical 
work on radio-activity,, provided he 
knows how to skip what he cannot un- 
derstand. The following passage gives a 
good example of his clear style, as well 
as one of the most interesting facts in 
connection with the new element: 

“The changes in radium are thus fairly 
rapid, and a mass of radium, if left to itself, 
should, in the course of a few thousand years, 
have lost a neg proportion of its radio-activ- 
ity. A mass of radium left to itself should be 
half transformed in 1,300 years, and only one- 
millionth part would remain after 26,000 years. 
Thus, supposing, for illustration, that the earth 
was originally composed of pure radium, its 
activity per gram 26,000 years later would not 
be greater than the activity observed today in 
a good specimen of pitch-blende. Even sup- 
posing this estimate of the life of radium is 
too small, the time required for the radium 
practically to disappear is short compared with 
the probable age of the earth. We are thus 
forced to the conclusion that radium is being 
continuously produced in the earth, . . . 
Both thorium and uranium fulfill the condi- 
tions required in a possible source of radium.” 

For the student Professor Ruther- 
ford’s book is of the greatest value, for it 
gives a comprehensive summary of the 
whole field, including the experimental 
results and the mathematical discussion 
of them. No one else in America has 
done so much original work in radio- 
activity as Professor Rutherford, and 
we are envious of Canada that he is not 
on our side of the border. We have tried 
to get him to come to‘us, but he seems 
destined to the Cavendish Laboratory of 
Cambridge University. 

This freshet of new facts threatens to 
carry away all the ancient landmarks of 
science. The most firmly established the- 


2 Rapio-Activity. By E. Rutherford. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
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ories, being subjected to a more vigorous 
criticism, are found to contain. unsus- 
pected logical flaws, and it is questionable 
whether they can be stretched wide 
enough to cover recent discoveries. 
What becomes of the laws of mechanics 
if mass is purely electro-magnetic and 
therefore variable? -And we cannot de- 
sert the atomic theory like a sinking ship 
and take refuge in thermodynamics, be- 
cause here Carnot’s principle is in ques- 
tion. 

Outsiders are surprised that scientists 
are not alarmed and humiliated at this 
apparent “bankruptcy of science.” But 
if these timid or scornful laymen will 
read Professor Poincaré’s' Science and 
Hypothesis’ they will learn that revolu- 
tions in science never go backward, and 
that they are not so destructive as they 
seem to be. It is a book which ought to 
be much more widely read than it is like- 
ly to be, for students and investigators in 
science are usually careless about exam- 
ining the foundations of their work. Pro- 
fessor Poincaré is one of the most bril- 
liant and original thinkers of our day. 
The Bolyai Prize was recently awarded 
to him by the Hungarian Academy of 
Science as “unquestionably the most pow- 
erful investigator in the domain of math- 
ematics and mathematical physics.” And 
withal, being a Frenchman, he is able to 
write in a vivacious style. No English- 
man, still less a German, would dare to 
talk of the fundamental principles of his 
science in so lively a way. The secrets of 
the trade of the man of science have never 
before been exposed so frankly. He 
shows how the progress of science has 
been at times impeded by too much 
knowledge. “If Tycho had had instru- 
ments ten times more precise, neither 
Kepler, nor Newton, nor astronomy 
would ever have been.” Most discover- 
ers have deceived themselves, and thereby 
advanced science, by formulating laws 
which were afterward proved to be too 
simple and exact to correspond to the real 
irregularity and complexity of nature. 
But a false hypothesis is often of more 
service than a true one, because it leads 
to new discoveries. Some of the most 
valuable of the hypotheses of science are 
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those that can never be refuted or veri- 
fied, because they are purely concepiual. 
They are neither true nor false; they are 
useful. And Professor Poincaré’s main 
object is to show how hypotheses are use- 
ful and why they are justifiably held to 
have more value and precision than the 
experiments which served to demonstrate 


them. 
& 


{. !¥Italian Romance Writers. 


Nor till quite lately was it held dis- 
creditable, even to students of literature, 
to be ignorant, or at most vaguely con- 
scious, of the achievements of the con- 
temporary writers of fiction in Italy. 
Some knowledge of Manzoni, and per- 
haps Guerrazzi or d’Azeglio, was, in- 
deed, expected of all with any preten- 
sion to literary culture. But until the 
name of one now notorious writer 
flashed into prominence some years ago, 
only those who had been fortunate 
enough to make Italy their home, or at 
least their headquarters, thought it 
necessary to dig deep into the field 
which Mr. Joseph Spencer Kennard has 
explored and opened up for us in his 
Italian Romance Writers.* 

Mr. Kennard would have us believe 
that the subserviency of the Italian 
writers to French “naturalism” or “real- 
ism” (typified in Zola) has ceased to be 
noticeable. He assures us that “all those 
earlier Italian champions of naturalism” 
are “now writing psychological novels.” 
But he fails to give satisfying reasons 
for his assertion. Nor is it clear that, in 
his own mind, or in the minds of the 
Italian modernists, there is much differ- 
ence between naturalism (or realism) 
and psychological romance which 
grounds fiction on truth. 

As a book of reference /talian 
Romance Writers has its value. Its use- 
fulness, however, lies rather in the in- 
formation which it supplies regarding 
the lives and characters of the authors 
with whom it deals, and in the analyses 
of the stories told in their novels, than in 
its criticism. Mr. Kennard had evident- 
ly read widely and thought earnestly be- 
fore formulating his opinions. But he 
seems incapable of expressing opinions 


*Irartmin Romance Writers. By Joseph Spencer 
Kennard. New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 
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simply, plainly or convincingly. At its 
best his style is hardly brilliant. At its 
worst it is intolerable. 

Yet one may pardon much in it for 
the sake of the facts which it conveys 
regarding the slow evolution of the 
Italian novel from the simple and sincere 
romanticism of “I Promessi Sposi,” that 
masterpiece of Manzoni, to the romantic 
realism of Nievo’s “Memoirs of a Man 
of Eighty,” the picturesque and wholly 
admirable realism of Verga, and the 
psychological sensualism of d’Annunzio. 
Before Manzoni’s day there had been 
wonderful poems, great tragedies, inter- 
esting comedies and remarkable auto- 
biographies in Italy. But Manzoni, in 
“| Promessi Sposi,” may fairly be said 
to have fathered the Italian novel. For 
this and other equally appealing reasons 
a conspicuous place is reserved for him 
in our essayist’s scheme. And it is but 
fair to Mr. Kennard to admit that -his 
enthusiastic appreciation of some recent 
authors has not prevented him from per- 
ceiving and rendering justice to the 
beauties of their less sophisticated, but 
infinitely more respectworthy forerun- 
ner, “I Promessi Sposi” has been right- 
ly welcomed as part of the world’s lit- 
erature. As a picture of manners, as a 
chapter in the history of the Lom- 
bards under the dominion of Spain, 
as a piece of writing pure and 
simple and as a study of souls, it de- 
serves the reputation that it has long 
since won. Fascinating, too, each in its 
own way, is the “Ettore Fieramosca” of 
Massimo d’Azeglio and the “Beatrice 
Cenci” of Francesco Domenico Guer- 
tazzi altho the latter of these works owed 
much to Shelley and possibly also to 
Victor Hugo, while the former was an 
unblushing and exaggerated effort to 
outdo Walter Scott. 

One of the most careful and scholarly 
chapters in the volume under review is 
devoted to the lifework of that upright 
patriot and true artist, Ippolito Nievo. 

“Nievo, whom fame has long ignored and 
now condescends to praise, is not one of the 


world’s greatest writers, yet does he possess 
some of all the qualities for which other: great 


writers have been admired: some of Flaubert's- 


penetration softened by some of Tolstoi’s 
pity, enlarged by some of Goethe’s philosophy 


and enlivened by much of Le Sage’s good 
sense.” 


Diderot, Voltaire and Jean - Jacques 
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all influenced Nievo. But the most potent 
of the factors which molded him, as it 
molded many another Italian man of let- 
ters of Nievo’s time, was-his love of that 
fatherland for which, with Garibaldi, he 
donned the red shirt and defied tyrants. 
Like others who have written about 
the literature of Italy, Mr. Kennard at- 
taches more importance than their works 
warrant to that facile and amiable de- 
viser of sentimentalities, Edmondo de 
Amicis, and to that occasionally bril-. 
liant, but erratic and immoral, chronicler 
of Neapolitan scandals and morbidities, 
Matilde Serao. With the exception of 
her “Suor Giovanna della Croce,” which 
has unusual merit, both as a study of la- 
mentable conditions and as literature, the 
books which, thanks to her journalistic 
training, Matilde Serao turns out so 
easily and carelessly, are of merely 
ephemeral interest. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the familiar aphorism, they are ‘not 
hard reading. Hence their popularity, 
in the original and in translations. Vast- 
ly more serious than either of the two 


last-named writers is Antonio Fogaz 


zaro, whose “Il Santo” has caused ‘so 
much disturbance in Rome. Unlike nine- 
tenths of his Italian contemporaries, who 
are materialists and sensualists, Fogaz- 
zaro is, according to his lights, a purist 
—a believer in religion and an upholder 
of ideals. His “Malombra” is “the cry 
of a mind tormented by doubt.” In his 
“Daniele Cortis” he reveals to us a soul 
resting in recovered faith; while in “A 
Little Old-fashioned World” he con- 
trasts a dreaming religionist named 
Franco with his wife, Luisa, a stronger 
but more worldly type of idealist. 

In many ways (and without excepting 
even that spoilt darling of the hour, 
Gabriele d’'Annunzio) the most interest- 
ing, original and daring of recent Italian 
writers is probably Giovanni Verga, the 
great realist, the inspired student and de- 
scriber of Sicilian life and character, to 
whom the world is indebted for “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “La Lupa” and “I 
Malavoglia.” Verga is a realist and a 
realist of the most honest kind. His 
tales and novels (and more particularly 
his tales) are miracles of observation, 
redolent of the soil and admirable as lit- 
erature. Yet how many Americans have 
read the chef d’wuvre on which were 
founded not only a play, but also the 
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libretto of an opera which are now 
household words here? To the average 
American the romance writers of Italy 
begin and end with Manzoni and 
d’Annunzio. And for one who could 
tell the plot of “The Betrothed” (“I 
Promessi Sposi’”) ten would be able to 
give a more or less intelligible, if not in- 
telligent, account of that triumph of 
morbid and revolting sensualism, “Il 
Trionfo della Morte,” or to chatter 
about the loves of Stelio Effrena, that 
embodiment of complacent and poetic 


The Fumigating Brigade in Panama. 


bestiality, and his pathetic mistress. It 
is difficult for an Anglo-Saxon to speak 


without indignation and loathing of 
d’Annunzio’s attitude toward the de- 
cencies and moralities of all the ages. 
None the less must it be acknowledged 
that the inventor of “Il Fuoco” and 
“Piacere” and “Le Vergini delle Rocce” 
is a poet and novelist of rare powers, 
even if, as Mr. Kennard very truly says 
at the conclusion of his book, he is “igno- 
rant of the majesty of the human soul, 
of the sublimity of human existence and 
of the powers of the world to come.” 
& 


Panama: The Isthmus and the Canal. By 
C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. Philadelphia: ‘The 
John C. Winston Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Forbes- Lindsay has gathered 
from many sources the chief facts re- 


From Forbes-Lindsay’s “Panama.” 
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lating to the. history of Panama and the 
Canal, so the book is very convenient for 
reference or for reading by one who 
wishes to get a brief general view of the 
situation. He has not, however, shown 
any skill in arranging his material. The 
volume contains many repetitions, not a 
few contradictions, and is generally in- 
coherent. Part of it was apparently 
written a year ago, part last December 
and part in the early spring, and these 
comments are run together without har- 
monizing and without cutting out or 


Winston. 


down the discussions and _ prophesies 
which by the changed event had become 
obsolete and useless. The author is in- 
discriminatingly eulogistic of all the acts 
of the Commission and the conduct of af- 
fairs in general on the Isthmus. One 
who had a first-hand knowledge of the 
Panaman management would not say, as 
he does, that there have been no blur- 
ders, no favoritism, no political influence 
in appointments, no opportunity for 
graft, and that all’ purchases have been 
made according to strict business prin- 
ciples. But this lack of co-ordination 
and critical discrimination, tho it mars, 
does not destroy the value of the book. 
It contains some account of the romantic 
history of the Isthmus, a description of 
old and new Panama, and a history of 
the early projects of canal construction 
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and of the work under -De Lesseps, 
which includes many details that we had 
failed to find elsewhere. The rival plans 
for the canal are discussed at length and 
there is a very good clear map and ele- 
vation of the 85-foot type now adopted. 
An appendix contains much valuable 
data on the cost and workings of all the 
great canals of the world. 
& 
The Book of Tea. By Okakura-Kakuzo. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.10. 

Teaism, as a recognized cult, is vir- 
tually unknown outside of China and 
Japan ; for the devotees of tea in Europe 
and America are devotees more from 
force of habit than from personal con- 
viction. Even in China, where the cult 
had its inception, tea drinking is now 
rather a ceremonial of polite society than 
areligious observance. In Japan, on the 
other hand, teaism is a religion in itself. 
It is the worship of the beautiful, the 
apotheosis of estheticism ; in short, Tao- 
ism in disguise. The Japanese drink 
their tea in precisely the same spirit of 
reverence as they burn their incense— 
and with much the same motive. The 
main point of difference is that the one 
act is a tribute to the ideal abstract and 
the other to the ideal concrete. What 
“Sartor Resartus” is to the realm of the 
utilitarian The Book of Tea is to the 
realm of the esthetic. 
Carlyle, and “the cup that cheers” its 
Okakura-Kakuzo. Within the pages of 
this volume is condensed the whole 
philosophy of tea, together with its his- 
tory, poetry, symbolism and a synopsis 
of its relation to religion and art as they 
exist in Japan. The author writes with 
sympathy—as is natural—and with a 
graceful felicity of expression, which is, 
perhaps, equally natural; for there is no 
people on earth more essentially and in- 
tensely poetic than the Japanese. It may 
have been this very quality which pre- 
vented the peoples of the Caucasian race 
from taking them with the seriousness 
they really merited—until they had won 
their spurs on Manchurian battlefields. 
The author, with pardonable bitterness, 
says in this connection: 


“Fain would we remain barbarians, if our 
claim to civilization were to be based on the 
gruesome glory of war. Fain would we await 
the time when due respect shall be paid to our 
art and ideals. When will the West under- 
stand, or try to understand, the East?” 


Dress has its 
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“WHEN he proposed, did you tell him to see 
me?” inquired her mother. 

“Yes, and he said he’d seen you several 
times, but—but, he loved me just the same.”— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


HE KNEW. 


“Say, Briggs,” said his chum, “do you 
know what women are wearing this spring?” 

“My wife for one,” replied Briggs, sadly.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


.A tittte Cheyenne boy was being reproved 

by his mother. “Charlie,” she said, “if you 
behave like this, you know, you won’t go to 
heaven.” The child thought a little and then 
said: “Well, I’ve been to two circuses and to 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and I can’t expect to go 
everywhere !”—Laramie Republican, 


IMPULSES. 

“So you can’t help stealing?” asked ‘the 
magistrate, kindly. 

“No, your Honor; an impulse comes over 
me that I can’t resist.” 

“Too bad, too bad! An impulse to send 
you up for six months is getting hold of me. 
There, it’s got hold. Six months ;. can’t resist. 
Impulse is’ a wonderful thing.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


MET HIS MATCH, 


THEY were very fond of each other, and 
had been engaged, but they quarreled, and 
were too proud to make it up. He called 
afterward at her house—to see the old gentle- 
man, on business, of course. She was at the 
door. Said he: 

3 oAAb, Miss Blank, I believe? Is your father 
in 


“No, sir,” she replied, “pa is not in at pres- 


ent. Did you wish to see him personally ?” 
“Yes,” was his .bluff response, feeling that 
she was yielding; “on very particular personal 
business,” and he proudly turned to go away. 
“I beg your pardon,” she called after him, 
as he struck the last step, “but who shall I 
say called?” 
He never smiled again—The Gentlewoman. 


DINING OUT. 


A PHILADELPHIA business man recently had 
as guest a friend from Toledo, an extremely 
busy individual, little familiar with the social 
graces. 

For the first evening of his stay a dinner 
party had been arranged. The hostess had 
provided a most attractive young woman for 
the Toledo man; and it was thought that he 
would take a desperate fancy to her, which, 
indeed, he did. 

When the guests had gathered and were 
ready to go out, the host, with his politest 
bow, said: 

“Mr. Blank, will you please take Miss Dash 
out to dinner?” 

“Certainly,” responded the Toledo man, with 
alacrity, “but I understood that we were to 
have dinner here in the house.”—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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The Earth and Its Quakings 


On last Friday morning when Pro- 
fessor Milne woke up in his home on 
the Isle of Wight in the English Channel 
and looked at the seismograph in his 
laboratory he saw that there had been a 
great earthquake during the night. 
When the photographic films recording 
the vibrations were developed he found 
that there were two distinct records. He 
had as usual received messages trans- 
mitted by two different systems of 
“wireless telegraphy.” The first re- 
ceived was a tremor coming directly 
thru the earth, a compressional wave 
like that of sound in the air. The second 
came around the earth, a longer, slower 
and stronger undulation like a_ tidal 
wave, but in the ground instead of the 
water. From the calculation of their 


relative speeds Professor Milne deter- 
mined that they originated 6,000 miles 
away, and he announced that there had 
been an earthquake on the Chilean coast 


as serious and extensive as that of Cali- 
fornia. He knew more than the news- 
papers, for the first reports mentioned 
only the damage done to Valparaiso and 
its immediate vicinity. 

Professor Milne, in an address before 
the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
showed how these earthquake vibrations 
could be made to give us some indication 
of the nature of the earth’s interior. The 
velocity of the first tremor that passes 
thru instead of around the earth depends 
upon its depth: If the chord along 
which it passes does not reach a depth 
of more than twenty or thirty miles its 
velocity is the same as that of the surface 
rocks. But along chords that lie deeper 
the velocity rapidly increases until it be- 
comes nearly constant at twelve kilo- 
meters per second. We can get a clear 
idea of this form of earthquake trans- 
mission by recalling the familiar labora- 
tory experiment of the suspended steel 
cannon ball on one side of which rested 
a little ivory or glass ball. When the 
cannon ball is tapped on one side the lit- 
tle ball on the other is instantly knocked 
away. But the rigidity of the interior 
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of the earth is nearly double that cf steel, 
and since steel has a rigidity six times 
that of granite and similar rocks forming 
most of the earth’s crust, it is, evident 
that the bulk of the earth must be very 
different from the surface layers that we 
are acquainted with. The density or 
specific gravity of the earth as a whole 
is 5.6, while that of the average of the 
surface rocks is only 2.8, so the interior 
of the earth. must consist mostly of 
metals, or, if of rocks, they must be 
changed by the tremendous pressure of 
gravitation into a state very different 
from any that we are able to obtain or 
deduce from experiment. The metallic 
core theory is of late gaining over the 
gravitational theory. 

The geologists have for a long time 
fretted under the limitations of the 
Laplacian nebular hypothesis imposed 
upon them by the astronomers. They 
wanted more time for the deposition and 
wearing away of rocks and for the evo- 
lution of living beings than the theory 
of a molten globe ten or even a hundred 
million years ago would give them, and 
they thought they knew several better 
ways to make mountains than by the 
wrinkling of a cooling earth. Professor 
Chamberlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has developed in his recently pub- 
lished “Geology” his planetesimal theory 
as a substitute for that of Laplace. Ac- 
cording to this new theory the earth was 
never a‘gaseous or completely molten 
sphere, throwing off planetary rings as it 
contracted by cooling, but grew gradual- 
ly from a swarm of meteorites which 
were drawn together by mutual attrac- 
tion and amalgamated. Such a mass 
would heat up from gravitational com- 
pression and partially fuse, permitting a 
rearrangement of material by which the 
lighter would come to the top, as the slag 
covers the iron in the blast furnace. The 
rocks that we know upon the surface, 
therefore, give us no indication of what's 
beneath them. “We have bored into the 
earth only about a mile, and the examine 
tion of the strata of sedimentary rocks 
as they are upturned in places leads 0s 
only a few miles deeper. The rest of the 
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3,900 miles we have to guess at. It is 
as tho the earth were a golf ball and we, 
not being able even to scratch thru the 
paint, were trying to find out whether it 
is solid gutta-percha or one of the new- 
fashioned kind with a patent nucleus. 
Before the discovery of radium Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin had suggested sub- 
atomic energy as a possible source of the 
internal heat of the earth, and now that 
we know of rocks that are self-heating 
calculations have been made to see if 
there are enough of them to account, at 
least in part, for this heat. The sur- 
prising result was reached that this 
source supplied altogether too much 
heat. The radio-active minerals, such as 
thorium, uranium and radium, are found 
to be very widely distributed, tho in rela- 
tive small proportion. Mr. R. J. Strutt, 
the son and heir of Lord Rayleigh, in the 
British Association session which we 
have mentioned, announced that from his 
examination of igneous and sedimentary 
rocks there was a sufficient amount of 
radium in the earth’s’ crust within a 
depth of forty-five miles to account for 
the whole internal heat. We are driven 
then to one of two alternatives, either the 
radium in the interior of the earth is pre- 
vented by its diffuseness or by the condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure from 
developing its heat, as it does in the lab- 
oratory samples, or radium only exists in 
the superficial crust of the earth. Mr. 
Strutt holds the latter view, which agrees 
with the deductions of Professor Milne 
and others that at a depth of thirty or 
forty miles the composition of the earth 
is radically different from its surface. 
Lord Kelvin, who has been the chief 
defender of the gravitation theory of the 
earth’s heat, is not at all disposed to quit 
the field. He retorts by publishing in the 
London Times a sharp criticism of the 
Association for its too easy acceptance of 
all that has been published concerning 
radium and the far-reaching specula- 
tions based upon it. He does not believe 
that there is any evidence that radium 
changes into helium or that it is the 
cause of the heat of the earth or the sun. 
This warning from the veteran physicist 
may be needed, for it must be remem- 
bered that these revolutionary ideas, now 
carrying everything before them, are 
based upon the experiments of three or 
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four men working in an unknown field 
by novel methods and dealing with 
quantities of matter too minute to be seen 
or weighed, or, in many cases, to be de- 
tected by the spectroscope. It is rather 
of a slender basis for cosmological the- 
ories extending back and forward hun- 
dreds of millions of years. But in the 
present chaos of opinion the layman is 
at liberty to hold that the interior of the 
earth is solid, liquid or gaseous, and he 
cannot be successfully contradicted if he 
believes that its core is made of gold, 
rock or nickel-steel, 


& 


Direct Election of Senators 


THE terms of thirty United- States 
Senators will expire next year. Not less 
than one-third of the vacancies thus 
caused will be filled by popular elections. 
In obedience to the Constitution, the 
Legislatures will go thru the form of 
electing these men, but the successful 
candidates will already have been chosen 
by popular vote at party primaries. Not 
many years ago the State Legislatures, or 
a considerable number of them, were 
passing resolutions in favor of a Con- 
stitutional Amendment permitting the 
election of Senators by direct popular 
vote. But there was no prospect that 
the desired change would be brought 
about in this way. Amending the Con- 
stitution in response to the resolutions of 
State Legislatures is a clumsy and slow 
proceeding. There was an easier way to 
reach the end which those Legislatures 
sought. This way has been found and 
used in more than a dozen States. 
Voters are empowered to name at their 
party primaries their candidates for a 
Senate vacancy soon to be filled, and then 
the party majority in the Legislature 
obeys the mandate thus given at the 
polls. 

In Illinois, a few weeks ago, the Re- 
publican voters of the State at their 
primaries gave a majority of about two 
to one for the re-election of Senator Cul- 
lom, whose opponent was ex-Governor 
Yates. The formal re-election of Sen- 
ator Cullom will follow. In eleven 
Southern States the same method has 
been used this year. At the primaries 
in Alabama, on the 27th inst., votes will 
be cast not only for two Senators, but 
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also for two alternates. Senators Pettus 
and Morgan are to be re-elected without 
opposition, but they are so old (the first 
being in his 86th year, and the second in his 
83d) that provision is to be made for fill- 
ing the place of either if he should die or 
become disabled. Mr. Morgan’s term 
will expire in 1907; Mr. Pettus’s in 1909. 
But the Legislature meets only once in 
four years, and the people will determine 
now who shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to fill any vacancy occurring when 
the Legislature is not in session. There 
are seven candidates, and among them 
are ex-Governor Oates, ex-Governor 
Johnston, and:Congressman Bankhead. 
At these primaries there will also be a 
vote for a candidate for Governor. The 
successful man will know whom he must 
appoint if either Senator Morgan or Sen- 
ator Pettus be removed from his seat at 
Washington by disability or death. In 
Oregon, the people vote for Senatorial 
candidates first at their party primaries, 
and then at the regular State election. 
While such an expression of prefer- 
ence is not legally binding upon a Legis- 
lature, there is no danger that it will be 


disregarded in any State where these 
methods are used, for candidates for the 
Legislature are pledged to carry out the 
wishes of the people as expressed at-the 
primaries or polls. 


There are indications that several 
other States will soon follow the example 
set by those which now elect Senators in 
this way. We hazard the prediction that 
in every State, twenty years hence, Sen- 
ators (altho formally elected by Legisla- 
tures) will really be chosen by direct 
popular vote ; and it will all be done with- 
out the aid of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 

The sooner the better. It is a change 
much to be desired. A candidate for 
Senator should go before the people. 
They cannot be controlled by objection- 
able influences to which many a Legisla- 
tive majority has surrendered. Very 
rarely will a Senator chosen at the pri- 
maries represent great corporations 
when he is elected, altho he may enter 
their service afterward. A candidate ap- 
pealing to the people, and not relying 
upon the manipulation of a few members 
of a Legislature, must commonly stand 
for what he really is, and must be public- 


ly committed to policies which he will 
not thereafter oppose. In every way he 
will be closer to the people, more in sym- 
pathy with them, than the average Sen- 
ator selected by an unrestrained Legisla- 
ture has been or can be. ’ 
When we look at a list of the Senators 
now in office and think of some others 
who preceded them we realize that in 
many instances the people and _ their 
States would have been more honestly 
and decently represented if their Legisla- 
tures had been bound or instructed by a 
preliminary popular vote. The people of 
New York would never have asked at 
primaries for the election of Thomas C. 
Platt. They might have chosen Chaun- 
cey M. Depew some years ago, for he 


-had certain popular qualities which 


obscured the defects of his character and 
record, biit only a handful of votes would 
be cast for him now if he were a candi- 
date at primaries for re-election. Mr. 
Aldrich could not have appealed success- 
fully to the people of Rhode Island in 
1905. On the other hand, in Connecticut 
the late Senators Hawley and Platt could 
always have relied upon the support of 
the Republican masses in their State. 
The Republicans of Pennsylvania would 
emphatically reject Senator Penrose if 
he should now be a candidate at prima- 
ries. To these examples, taken from 
four adjoining States, others might be 
added. 

We do not say that the people at pri- 
mary elections will always make the best 
choice. It is possible to deceive and mis- 
lead them.- But we are convinced that 
in a large majority of instances public 
interests will be better served by the di- 
rect popular selection of senatorial can- 
didates than by the election of Senators 
by Legislatures which have received no 
such instructions or commands from the 


people. 
& 


Material Sympathy for Chile 


Wuen San Francisco was wiped out 
by earthquake and fire, the sympathy of 
the world was aroused. From our own 
country gifts flowed in by the million, 
and other lands were not content if they 
could not add their generous contribt- 
tions. Now a severer earthquake has 
devastated Valparaiso and other smallet 
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cities of the Chilean coast. Valparaiso 
has but about half the population of San 
Francisco, but the loss of life seems to 
be greater and the destruction of build- 
ings as complete, while the smaller towns 
suffered more than in California. 

Doubtless the people of Chile would be 
as generous as those of the United 
States if they could, but Chile is but a 
narrow strip of land, lying like a long 
snake between the Andes and the ocean, 
from Peru to Cape Horn, and all the in- 
habited part must have suffered, so that 
each town must care for its own suffer- 
ers. The entire country can give very 
little to aid its chief coast city. The 
neighboring and very sympathetic coun- 
try of. Argentina will help liberally, and 
thence will come the chief help, while 
Brazil will add her smaller quota. But 
from all South America there can come 
no such outflow of ready assistance as 
was quick to sympathize with our San 
Franciscan sufferers, for it must come 
from other countries of the continent, 
which have not our wealth. California 
could not expect very large aid from the 
neighboring Mexico, nor can Chile from 
Brazil. 

All this puts a special duty of sym- 
pathy on the United States. The catas- 
trophe comes just at the time when we 
are expressing, at Rio, particular inter- 
est in the South American countries. 
Our delegates are conferring with their 
delegates. We are taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the Drago Doctrine and in the 
extension of the railway which shall 
unite us together. Secretary Root is vis- 
iting the South American countries, and 
is being received with great honor, and 
is expressing the good will of our -Gov- 
emment. This sorrow forbids him to 
accept a reception in Chile. The best 
way of expressing good will is by liberal 
gifts. We would have the Red Cross 
take charge, with various local com- 
mittees, who shall ask and receive the 
sympathetic gifts of the American peo- 
ple, in substantial amounts, for those 
who need our aid quite as much as did 
the sufferers at San Francisco. Thus 
shall we show that our expressions of 
good will are not mere words, and those 
suspicions. of the good faith of the 
strongest of the American republics will 

allayed. : 
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Uniform Divorce Laws 


It was in February of this year that 
a Congress of Delegates on Divorce was 
held in Washington. Full discussion of 
the desirable legislation was held and a 
committee appointed to draw up a pro- 
posed uniform statute for all the States 
and Territories of the Union. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the regulation of mar- 
riage and divorce does not belong to the 
National Government, and that the end 
desired can be reached by harmonious 
legislation of the States. The decision 
of the United States Court in the Had- 
dock case, discussed by us in our issue 
of August zd, shows the need of inter- 
State agreement. At present persons 
may remain legally married in one State 
while legally divorced in another. 

The committee, which will meet in St. 
Paul, September 1st, will have before it 
for consideration a full and very care- 
fully elaborated statute for the annul- 
ment of marriage and for divorce. As it 
is likely to be adopted in substance and 
mostly in language and detail, we think 
it well to put the conclusions before our 
readers in less legal language. 

The proposed statute has to do with 
three forms of separation; first, annul- 
ment of marriage; second, full divorce 
from the bonds of marriage; and third, 
separation, or divorce from bed and 
board. The latter is not a full divorce, 
and does not allow remarriage. 

By the annulment of marriage is meant 
the declaration that the pretended mar- 
riage was never really valid, and is so 
declared. The causes allowed for annul- 
ment are incurable impotency, not 
known at the time of marriage to the one 
applying for annulment; consanguinity 
or affinity within defined degrees of re- 
lationship; proof that either party had a 
former husband or wife living at time 
of marriage; fraud or coercion, unless 
marriage has been confirmed by injured 
party ; incurable insanity at the time of 
marriage, provided the other party was 
ignorant of it; and the fact that either 
party is under the age of consent (six- 
teen for males, fourteen for females) and 
has not confirmed the marriage after 
reaching age of consent. 

Divorce from the bonds of matrimony, 
allowing remarriage, is limited to the 
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following conditions: Adultery, bigamy, 
conviction for crime, after imprisonment 
of the guilty party for two years (or one 
year in case of an indeterminate sen- 
tence); extreme cruelty, endangering 
life or health, or such intolerable indig- 
nities as compel the parties to live apart; 
wilful desertion for two years; habitual 
drunkenness for two years, accompanied 
by cruel treatment or indignities which 
render life intolerable and compel separa- 
tion, or neglect to provide for the family. 

Divorce from bed and board, such as 
the Catholic Church allows, as it does 
the annulment of marriage, are for the 
same causes, except that bigamy and 
conviction of crime are omitted, and 
hopeless insanity is added. These pro- 
visions give relief to those who do not 
believe in or do not desire an absolute 
divorce. 

The entire statute as drawn up is a 
very long and elaborate one. It de- 
scribes the proper proceeding and the 
proper defenses against a petition for 
divorce. It provides that trials for di- 
vorce shall not be secret, but in public; 
and also—a very important provision— 


that when a divorce is granted it shall 
not be finally in force for a full year, 
which will act as a bar against hasty di- 
vorces for the sake of another marriage; 
and it is specially provided that marriage 
will not be allowed with a co-respondent. 
Nor can divorce be allowed in one State 


for an offense committed in another 
State in which the offense is not allowed 
as an occasion for divorce. The pro- 
visions for a real residence in the State 
are very carefully drawn. 

Already the movement for uniform 
legislation has made considerable prog- 
ress; but just as at the Conference of 
The Hague it is desired that a model 
arbitration treaty should be formulated. 
so it is desirable that a model statute on 
divorce should be presented to our State 
Legislatures. This proposed statute 
seems to be admirably drawn. It is of 
no use to argue, against both reason and 
Bible, against all divorces. There are 
good causes for absolute divorce, inas- 
much as marriage was made for man 
and woman, and not man and woman for 
marriage. We trust that this proposed 
statute, with the minor amendments 
necessary, will be generally adopted, and 
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much marital disturbance will thus be re- 
lieved; and, what is of much more im- 
portance, divorce will be more seriously 
and deliberately considered, and thus the 
evil will be much reduced. 

And now we are likely to learn with 
some approach to accuracy, what is the 
real truth as to the prevalence of divorce 
in the United States. The Census Bu- 
reau has taken up the matter, and will 
give us statistics which cover some years, 
and which cover the grounds for the di- 
vorce. We observe that one of the ques- 
tions which the statistics will answer will 
be as to the number of cases in which 
intemperance is the proximate occasion 
for the divorce, even tho not so desig- 
nated. But the assigned causes are, as 


all may know, very misleading. The | 


cases are very numerous in which the 
real cause is concealed and another as- 
signed which will cover scandal and pre- 
vent gossip. 

ed 


A Vanishing Relation 


LapiEs whose nerves are worn to a 
frazzle in their hopeless struggle with the 
servant problem might have experienced 
queer sensations if they had read in the 
death notices the other day a paragraph 
announcing the end of a remarkable life. 
“At her’own home,” the notice read, the 
person to whom this tribute was paid 
had died; from which we may infer that 
she had accumulated a modest property. 
But this might be said of many humble 
and hard-working individuals, a few 
women among them. The remarkable 
fact was that which the notice went on 
further to state, namely, that for more 
than forty years the deceased had been 
“the faithful friend and servant” of the 
family which offered this word of appre- 
ciative memory. 

Two or three generations ago such re- 
lations as this memorial disclosed were 
not unusual. In portions of the Old 
World they yet may be found, kind and 
dutiful relations between one who serves 
and one who is served, fidelity on the one 
side fully matched by appreciation, con- 
sideration and protecting care on the 
other side. Today, in our Western 
world, a single instance of the kind 
arrests our attention as a curious survival 
of bygone times. 
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To multitudes of men and women such 
a relation makes its appeal as something 
well-nigh ideal, and their first impulse is 
to question the quality of a social prog- 
ress which has destroyed it almost utter- 
ly, and left us in a state of general dis- 
satisfaction and distrust so far as all 
matters of direct personal service are 
concerned. We could almost wish that 
railroads and telegraphs, gas ranges and 
electric lights had never been invented if 
only the comfort and tranquillity of the 
bygone relations between the household 
and its servants could have remained 
to us. 

Yet the second thought is better. It 
brings before us the incompleteness, the 
one - sidedness, the essential wrong of a 
system which made the old relations pos- 
sible. Contentment and fidelity in the 
relations of personal service spring either 
from loyalty or from equality. In the old 
days they sprang from loyalty. In the 
days that are yet to come, freighted with 
richer blessings than mankind has ever 
yet enjoyed, they will spring from 
equality.  ~ 

Loyalty is essentially a product of an 
accepted status of inferiority. The real 
thing exists only when the loyal servant 
is wholly without expectation of ever 
“rising in life,” when from birth to death 
a reverent “looking up to his betters” 
seems to him a perfectly natural state of 
mind, The whole thing had its genesis 
in feudalism and a nice’ gradation of so- 
cial ranks. It necessarily disintegrates 
and disappears in a democratic society. 
The semblance of it may remain here and 
there, but in a thousand ways the lack of 
substance is revealed. The butlers and 
the footmen of the household that has 
“struck oil,” or that has converted a 
quarter section of alkali desert-into “real 
estate,” may wear faultless liveries and 
cleverly act their parts, but they are imi- 
lation butlers and stage - property foot- 
men, for all that, and never by any pos- 
sibility in a non-feudal community can 
they be anything else. 

On second thought, then, if we are 
democratic in the good sense of the word, 
if we are glad that the injustices and in- 
humanities of an old order have passed 
away, we cannot hope for the return of 
that sort of loyalty on the part of house- 
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hold servants which was merely the ex- 
tenuating beauty of an inherently wrong 
plan of things, like the moss and ivy on 
a dungeon tower. We must look to the 
iuture and plan for the amelioration of 
our present evil state in the only possible 
way. We can cure the ills of democracy 
only by more democracy. Let us not for- 
get that the time was when the physician. 
the solicitor, the engineer and the author 
were social inferiors, whose subserviency 
to the well-to-do was little less abject 
than that of a tip-taking waiter. Thomas 
Gray makes his protest against this con- 
dition in the first couplet of his epitaph: 


“Too honest to steal and too proud to impor- 


tune, 
He had not the knack of making a fortune.” 


If this is news to any of our younger 
readers, let them turn for a time from 
the best selling books of the current 
month and lay in a new stock of ideas 
from the pages of an author no more an- 
cient than Dickens, And let not the wives 
and daughters of our new-rich manufac- 
turers and merchants forget that, in the 
days of good Queen Bess, a merchant or 
a manufacturer would have said “sir” to 
a country squire whose annual rents 
wouldn’t have kept a New York chauf- 
feur in cigars. Except in the household 
we have substituted the free contract or 
the professional relation for the old plan 
of patronage and servitude, and when 
every criticism has been made, we admit 
that the new way is economically more 
satisfactory and ethically more fair than 
the old one was. 

By imperceptible changes, but more 
rapidly, probably, than we anticipate, we 
shall in like manner specialize, transform 
and democratize the various domestic 
services. Already most of the old house- 
hold work has been “put out,” and more 
of it will follow. That which ‘remains 


-will be performed by persons no longer 


servants in the familiar sense of the 
word, but persons trained to do well spe- 
cific things, and having, therefore, the 
independence and the self-respect of the 
professional class. Much of beauty and 
excellence there was in the old relation 
at its best, but in the new relation there 
will be a new excellence, and that fair- 
est, as it is also the latest and the rarest, 
product of social evolution—justice. 
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The New Cancer Cure 


It has been evident for the last year 
or two that a new focus of interest in 
our knowledge of cancer had been light-. 
ed, and there has consequently been an 
undercurrent of rather tense attention on 
the part of medical practitioners and 
patients. Important announcements were 
looked for and expectation has not been 
disappointed. This is not, however, the 
first time that high hopes have been 
raised, and it is devoutly to be wished 
that they shall not be, as so often before, 
completely dashed to the ground. To 
one familiar with the recent history of 
the vicissitudes of medical opinion with 
regard to cancer, even the present mes- 
sage of hope carries with it an inevitable 
burden of fear and doubt. 

Within ten years there have been 
many seeming important announcements 
with regard to the cause of cancer. Just 
a decade ago many good workers in can- 
cer investigation were sure that the ma- 
lignant tumors were due to. the action 
upon the tissues of a blastomycete—a 
form of ferment that grew by budding, 
as do the ordinary yeasts. Alas! it was 
found that the tumors due to this cause 
formed only a very minute proportion of 
the presumedly cancerous nodules, and 
these comparatively benign in quality. 
After this, the idea that cancer was due 
to a parasite took firm hold, tho it had 
been for long in abeyance, and certain 
parasitic appearances were described as 
concerned in its etiology. At the present 
moment, we venture to say that most of 
the world’s cancer investigators are per- 
suaded that the cause of cancer is a para- 
site, and at a prominent medical meeting 
in New York city within the’ present 
year the infectious nature of cancer was 
urged by men of large experience, who 
suggested the necessity for taking pre- 
cautions against its spread. 

In the last few years an entirely new 
aspect has been put on the cancer prob- 
lem by the discovery that certain tumors 
in mice very closely resembled the can- 
cers of human beings. It was found by 
many observers that these tumors might 
be communicated to other mice, tho they 
could not be conveyed to animals of 
other species. This gave a very interest- 
ing and practical turn to cancer investi- 
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gation, since it made it possible to study 
malignant disease experimentally. Re. 
wards were offered for all animals with 
tumors, and now there is not an animal 
dealer in the country who does not know 
that any animal with a deformed look 
may be a precious treasure for which 
laboratories will bid many times the ordi- 
nary price for the privilege of investiga. 
tion and the ‘study of inoculation results, 

In the midst of this crisis of investi- 
gation comes the announcement of 2 
cure for cancer. It has, of course, been 
looked for, yet it was hoped that it ‘would 
be delayed until thoroly warranted by 
substantial results. Nearly one in thirty 
of all who die now are the victims of 
cancer. It carries off more persons than 
all the infectious fevers combined, if 
tuberculosis and pneumonia be excluded 
from the list. That means that it ex- 
ceeds in fatality such dread diseases as 
small-pox, typhoid fever and all the 
children’s diseases put together. The 
announcement cf a cure, then, will liter- 
ally raise hopes in the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands of people who are suffering 
poignantly from the almost absolute as- 
surance that their malady is fatal. Sure- 
ly, then, the remedy that claims to be 
successful should be tried on at least 
100 patients before being given to the 
public as established. There is no dearth 
of material for observation and no ultra 
conservatism on the part of surgeons to 
prevent immediate investigation. There 
are only too many eases of cancer in 
which surgeons are absolutely at the end 
of their tether and would be only to 
glad to try anything promising. Yet the 
recent sensational announcement gives 
details, and those by no means complete 
nor at all satisfactory, of but two casés 
and. mentions a third. There may lt 
more in it than seems, but the method oi 
exploitation is suspicious. 

Less than five years ago there wert 
published many hundreds of cases 
apparent cures of cancer from treatment! 
by the X-rays, yet at the present time 
there is no conservative observer wh? 
claims that the rays are of any service 
except in certain cases of external slow 
running cancer, for which the old-fast 
ioned pastes and plasters still continue" 
accomplish quite as much as any other 
method of treatment. On_ the othe 
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hand, the X-rays are known to have pro- 
duced fatal cancer in a few cases when 
they were handled carelessly. After the 
X-rays came a little ripple of enthusiasm 
over the remedial effect of radium in 
malignant disease, but that took but a 
short time to die out except in the hands 
of a few over-sanguine specialists who 
had stacked up on radium. 

It has been known for some time that 
the apparently cancerous tumors of mice 
occasionally disappear if'a needle be 
thrust a number of times into the mass 
so as to cause rather free bleeding, espe- 
cially near the circumference of the 
tumor. This disappearance was thought 
to be attributable either to the well- 
known anti-parasite of the blood serum, 
which would suppose the cancer due to 
a parasite, or to a certain ferment action 
or series of ferment actions, such as take 
place in freshly shed blood. It was also 
known that the serum of mice thus cured 
of their cancer would, after injection, 
produce immunity to inoculation of can- 
cerous material in other mice. 

Whether the sensational report from 
England really contains anything more 
than this widely diffused information re- 
mains to be seen. Possibly the ferment 
trypsin that has been used may be the 
active factor it is described as being. It 
is quite possible, however, that the bleed- 
ing within the tumor incident to the in- 
jections of this material may have been 
the remedial agent. We have not suffi- 
ciently detailed reports as to methods or 
final results to’ determine this. Mean- 
time, it seems best that a very conserva- 
tive attitude should be maintained in the 
matter. 

& 


The Resignation of Dr. Harris 


THE passing of Dr. W. T. Harris fronm 
active and controlling influence in Amer-- 
ian schools is a notable event. We were: 
fortunate in having in our possession a 
handful of notes, penned by Mr. Harris 
several years ago, illustrating what seems 
to us to be the most interesting period of 
his career—the formative. He was, at 
the time of writing these notes, superin- 
tendent of the public schools of St. Louis. 
His name was already a power in Amer- 
ta, and had been heard and recognized 
in Europe. He was known to be a stu- 
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dent of philosophy of unusual grasp, as 
well as an educator of remarkable power. 
His thoroness and independence, com- 
bined with a very determinative will and 
a remarkably genial disposition, were im- 
pressing his views upon the whole Amer- 
ican system. He began to gather into 
Missouri other independent and leading 
minds, and was specially aggressive in 
securing men of the Agassiz spirit, such 
as Johonnot and Straight—both students 
at Penikese. These men were placed in 
charge of the Normal School at War- 
rensburg. 

The advent of Carl Schurz as a resi- 
dent of St, Louis, and his election to the 
United States Senate from the State of 
Missouri, was contemporaneous with Mr. 
Harris’s selection as superintendent. The 
children of this distinguished German 
had been trained in kindergarten meth- 
ods, and he was himself a warm advocate 
of the Froebel ideas. Mr. Harris became 
convinced of the soundness of this method 
of child training, and as a consequence 
urged its incorporation in the public 
school system of the city. St. Louis not 
only has the honor of being the first 
American city to adopt the kindergarten, 
but the first to incorporate natural sci- 
ence studies in the primary schools. The 
old stuffing method of education was al- 
ready destined to pass out in favor of 
that of individual investigation. Nature 
study was practically unknown up to that 
day—that is, as an integral part ‘of public 
school training. Miss Peabody, of Bos- 
ton, had the precedence but slightly of 
Miss Blow, of St. Louis, who was a cor- 
dial co-worker with Mr. Harris. 

Soon after leaving Yale, and before 
reaching St. Louis, Harris had become 
somewhat intimate with Alcott and the 
Concord school of teachers, Under their 
guidance he began the study of Kant ana 
Hegel. It is in reference to these studies 
that the following notes were drawn up 
by Mr. Harris in 1874. He says: 

I began the study of Hegel about 1859. Had 
studied Kant for two years previous. Cousin 
had been enthusiastically studied before that. 
My progress in understanding Hegel, and in- 
deed all of the great philosophers, has been 
very slow. I worked at Kant nearly a year 
before I could see at all what he was trying to 
say. I have gained regular advances from year 
to year for several years; each insight seeming 
to be an independert discovery on my part, and 
what I could vouch for on my own responsi- 
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bility, even if no one else had ever seen it 
“before. In 1858 I arrived at the insight into 
the absolute Immanence of Mind in_ space; 
1859 of the absolute Transcendence of Mind in 
. all Being; 1860 I reached the doctrine of the 
Infinite; 1861, the Origin of the Categories; 
1862, the necessity of the origin of all finite 
being in the thinking of the Absolute; 1863, 
that the Absolute can be no Becoming, but that 
becoming and ‘change belong only to His Re- 
flection, or Object. 

In 1864 I saw that necessity and change pre- 
suppose Freedom as their logical condition; in 
1865 that Reality and Potentiality are united in 
the true actuality (the standpoint of Aris- 
totle) ; in 1866, the distinction between abstract 
unity (negative unity, e. g., Force), and con- 
crete unity (e. g., the soul), and the principle 
of reflection which belongs to the Highest 
Principle, in such a manner that absolute unity 
presupposes realization in independent persons 
(the principle of the Trinity and of the several 
Christian dogmas, which present in a naive 
historical form, as mysteries, what really is the 
deepest of philosophical truth). 

In 1867 I commenced The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy; in April, published a critique 
of Herbert Spencer’s “First Principles”; in 
1868 and since have seen, every year, some 
new application of the principle of the idea 
discovered in 1866; in 1871 discovered the 
speculative latitude and longitude of Fichte. I 
translated in 1865 one-half of Hegel’s “History 
of Philosophy” (three volumes), and have pub- 
lished the parts relating to Aristotle and Plato; 
have studied his philosophy of histery from 
year to year, always getting new thoughts from 
him. I am this year finding some. great 
thoughts in the Scholastics, and especially in 
Thomas Aquinas. 


Supplementary to these notes, which 
so admirably illustrate Mr. Harris’s 
methods of study and his masterful intel- 
lect, are other notes concerning Thomas 
Davidson and others who were. making 
collateral progress in philosophical re- 
search. Altogether here we have a story 
which can scarcely be duplicated in 
American biographical history. All 
around St. Louis grew up a remarkable 
school of speculative thinkers. Here was 
laid the foundation of the work after- 
ward pursued so honorably at Concord. 
But all this while the power of specu- 
lative thought was doing its work to 
make a complete balance for the rise of 
nature studies. Mr. Harris became what 
might be called the counterbalance of 
Louis Agassiz, saving the American 
school system from a headlong drift away 
from classical studies and history. 

It was this conservative element, or. 
rather, equable power of looking all 
around a matter, that brought Mr. Har- 
ris into collision with very eager reform- 
ers. They, often with a grand zeal, were 
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impatient of any delay; so that after 4 
while, finding Harris cool and deliber. 
ative, they broke with him, and in some 
cases denounced him as a reactionist or 
a stand-patter. The reform was none 
the less sure for being well prepared for 
and thoroly discussed before adoption, 
rather than overhauled and brought into 
question afterward. In deliberative meet. 
ings Harris was fond of listening, and 
ready to give an ear to all; but in debate 
he grew eager, strong and penetrating 
It was not safe to meet him without very 
thoro preparation. What made him ur- 
popular with some; and with others dil 
not make him popular, was his ability to 
use philosophic terms. This ended in 
his slinging the other fellow over his 
shoulder while he batted him with Hegel 
Plato and Kant, to his tongue and heart's 
content. It was sometimes as difficult to 
understand Mr. Harris as he _ himself 
found it difficult to grasp the inmost 
meaning of Hegel. But his sympathies 
were very simple, so that small children 
loved him; nor did he fail to give them 
assistance in all childhood affairs, in a 
childlike way. He still holds the same 
simplicity of character and method while 
still as insistent as ever with his deeper 
studies. His resignation marks the pass- 
ing of a whole generation. The new 
school now in charge of educational af: 
airs is born about one-half of Agassiz 
and one-half of Harris. 
& 
If it be true that the his- 
pes ey Ss tory of the Santa Fe 
on coal rebate case is closed 
with the statement issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week, 
the final chapter leaves something to be 
desired. This is the case in which Mr. 
Paul Morton was said to be involved, 
and concerning the prosecution of whicl 
the President and Attorney - General 
Moody disagreed quite sharply with e& 
Attorney-General Harmon and Mr. Jud- 
son, whom the Government had employed 
as special counsel. We have pub 
lished elsewhere a part of the 
Commission’s statement. It does no 
explain why it was necessary that 
“a long-standing practice _ intended 
primarily to develop the coal industry ® 
Colorado and New Mexico,” and “which 
really did have that effect,” should 
volve unlawful discrimination against the 
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coal mine competitors of the favored 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, dis- 
crimination on account of which, the 
Commission admits, “the coal - mining 
companies discriminated against in favor 
of” that company recently recovered 
“something like a half-million dollars” in 
damages. We are also told that the 
objectionable practice “only became con- 
spicuously unlawful after the passage of 
the Elkins law in 1903.” Would the 
Commission have the public understand 
that it was not equally unlawful at any 
other time after the passage of the In- 
terstate Commerce law in 1887? Of 
course, as the Commission says, it was 
“not difficult to prosecute the corpora- 
tions themselves” ; but will it assert that 
either of them, or the public, could re- 
gard a fine of $15,000 as a penalty of 
appreciable weight? One company. is 
capitalized in stock and bonds at $483,- 
000,000 and the other at about $40,000,- 
ooo. It is difficult to see why the Com- 
mission should rejoice to the extent of 
half a column over the imposition of 
those small fines, or why a “great meed 
of praise” is due to it, to Mr. Moody, or 
to the President for what took place. 
There was another case, relating to dis- 
crimination by the Santa Fé in favor of 
what was called a Salt Trust, of which 
Mr. Joy Morton was a prominent officer. 
What became of it? By the Commission 
the facts were brought out. If they 
pointed only to “a practice intended 
primarily to develop” the salt industry, 
some reference to them might appropri- 
ately have been included in the Com- 
mission’s statement. 


& 


Mr. Jerome will accept the 
Democratic nomination for 
Governor of New York, it 
he can have it with no pledge except that 
he will be true to his oath of office, and 
be bound by no obligations to party 


Mr. Jerome 


bosses. And the rulers of the Demo- 
cratic party are in terror. They cannot 
do anything with him, and they cannot 
do anything without him. The Hearst 
following is in distress, and the old gang, 
which loves office and runs the party is 
equally at sea. Tammany is in doubt 
whom to help, but of all men it does not 
want the man who has flung his invec- 


tives into its wigwam. And the Republi- 
cans are equally disturbed. The Repub- 
lican condition is as bad as it can be. 
The factions are fighting each other, and 
the two Senators are unable to suppress 
the row, while the Congressmen are all 
in the fight. A united Democracy might 
capture the State, but not a divided 
Democracy. Mr. Jerome took his pres- 
ent office by the gift of the independent 
people, as an independent candidate, with 
all the regulars against him. The people 
broke away from their party tickets be- 
cause they believed him to be a virile, 
honest man. If the Democrats nominate 
him he might be elected, for a multitude 
of Republicans are disgusted. If the 
Democrats should not see and improve 
their chance, might he not run again as 
an independent candidate, and be elected 
by the people? It is not impossible, for 
the conditions are peculiar, and it is a 
time for a courageous independent can- 
didate to attract voters. Let him throw 
his castor into the ring; but he will find 
many who trusted him then who now be- 
lieve he has not kept his promises. 


st 


Pius X has just reprobated 
the arrangement which 
France created on the dises- 
tablishment of the Church. The Pope 
brands les associations cultuelles, who 
are simply local trustees holding the 
church property, because France wishes 
him to outstrip his authority.. Yet for 
over a generation the same worship as- 
sociations have existed and now exist in 
Switzerland. Yet Pius X makes no pro- 
test against the Swiss. Furthermore, in 
some cantons, by force of les associations 
cultuelles, the Swiss Catholics elect their 
parish priests; yet Pius X protests not. 
Strange that His Holiness is bowed 
down with sorrow at the wickedness of 
the French, who wish the people to hold 
their property, while he worries not at 
the greater offensiveness of the Swiss. 
But has Rome thrown over the French 
scheme? Apparently; but in point of 
fact the Pope authorizes the Episcopate 
to see_if some legal arrangement may 
not be found in order to keep up the 
status quo. In a word, the Vatican 
leaves the matter to the hierarchy of 
France. Now the bishops have till De- 


France and 
the Pope 
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cember 11th to arrange or find the legal 
way out. Be sure of it the Monseigneurs 
will find the associations cultuelles the 
best means at hand; for they thus will 
enjoy the use of the churches and other 
Government buildings and draw salaries 
for the next four or five years. But 
how about Pius X’s encyclical? How 
about, we may ask, Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical condemning the Irish Land 
League, or the other branding Amer- 
icanism? Let us wait. 


ad 


We do not care to take any part in the 
rivalry of the two sections for control 
of public sentiment among the educated 
negroes of this country. With every 
word of the principles enunciated at the 
meeting held last week at Harper’s Ferry 
we agree. They speak for the “Niagara 
movement” as led by Professor: DuBois, 
and they ask with no compromise for all 
equal social rights. The other wing is 
led by Dr. Booker Washington, and is 
devoted to manual education and the ac- 
quisition of land and wealth as the speed- 
iest means of racial betterment. For 


their teaching there is also room, and it 


has its place. In both factions, if we 
may call them such, there is much real 
principle involved and much personal in- 
terest and ambition. We heartily wish 
they could come together, as they agreed 
to do at their meeting in Carnegie Hall 
two or three years ago. 
s&s 

The larger part of our colonial and in- 
ternational troubles comes out of that 
self-conceit and brutal arrogance which 
sees no equal merit in other people. The 
Spanish had their share of it in the late 
war when they pictured us as pigs to be 
stuck. We suffer from the same disease 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. But 
it is a new illustration and a mischievous 
-one that appears in Hawaii. There the 
Japanese—and they are not to be trifled 
with—complain of indignities by the 
Americans, and ask for the protection of 
Japanese war vessels. But the folly 
which thus expresses its arrogance is in- 
curable, and the country suffers for it. 

& 

With great frankness General Kuro- 
patkin has discussed the causes of the 
Russian failure in the late war. When 
all is boiled down it comes to this, that 
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the common soidiers had “no enthusiasm 
to fight” and “no will to conquer,” and 
that, in general, “there was not a suff- 
cient number of officers of all grades with 
the nerve and spirit capable of enduring 
the fatigues of a conflict lasting ove: sey- 
eral days.” “We are poor,” he says, “in 
men distinguished by their independence, 
energy and initiative.” That is enough. 
What else could be expected but failure 
with an uneducated, inert rank and file? 
ad 

While Great Britain is trying to find a 
way: to end its experiment with the Chi- 
nese in the South African mines, the 
Panama Canal Commission is telling us 
that we can never dig the canal with 
white laborers or black, but only with 
yellow ; and they want the Chinese coolies 
permitted to land with no regard to any 
exclusion laws or sentiment. It sounds 
like a made-up case against the present 
force of workmen, such as the French 
found satisfactory enough. 


If, as reported, Dowie and Voliva 
have made up, and will agree that Dr. 
Dowie shall be Elijah, or Prophet, or 
anything else in the spiritual line which 
his vanity requires, while Voliva is to 
run the business departments and hold 
the purse-string, we may have peace in 
the Zion City, but the world will smile. 
altho the gift of humor does not seem to 
belong to those curious people. The 
augurs could smile, but they are yet too 
serious, 

aw 

A new chapter was added the other 
day to the history of the boundary dis- 
putes of the States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts when it was found that 
Massachusetts saloonkeepers had moved 
the boundary stones from ten to sixty 
feet, so as to put their saloons into the 
jurisdiction of Connecticut, and so escape 
the Massachusetts taxes. Think of the 
audacity of stealing the State itself! 

ss 

If a community crazed with fear does 
not want soldiers in its neighborhood 
then let them be removed. Such a com 
dition is dangerous on both sides, exag- 
gerated and unreasonable as the feat 
may be. We are not displeased that the 
War Department has ordered the regt 
ment from panicstricken Brownsville to 
Fort Ringgold. 
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The Valparaiso Earthquake and 
the Insurance Losses in Chile 


The enormous destruction both in life 
and property that took place last week at 
Valparaiso, the chief port of our South- 
ern American hemisphere, and thruout 
Chile, following so closely upon the very 
recent San Francisco earthquake dis- 
aster, cannot but provoke remarks and 
excite universal sympathy. From an in- 
surance point of view it is fortunate that 
American fire insurance companies will 
suffer no loss in Valparaiso as a result of 
the earthquake. Because of laws govern- 
ing foreign insurance companies, which 
American insurance companies have con- 
sidered unfavorable for operations in 
Chile, they have not written policies 
there. The insurance companies of 
this country consequently escape losses 
which if added to _ those _ recently 
suffered in California must have been 
exceedingly crushing. Twenty-one fire 
insurance companies have been op- 
erating in Chile. Ostensibly these are all 
domestic corporations, but in reality they 
represent for the most part English cap- 
ital. These companies have a paid - up 
capital that aggregates about 4,000,000 
pesos or approximately $1,750,000. The 
following list, containing the dates of 
founding, details as to capital, etc., com- 
piled by The Journal of Commerce, tab- 
ulating the names of the companies or- 
ganized in Chile to do a fire and marine 
business, will be found interesting at the 


present time: 

Subscribed 
Capital, 
Pesos. 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Paid-up 
Capital, 
Pesos. 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 


Founded. 

Alemana, Santiago... 1900 
America, Valparaiso.. 1861 
Central, Valparaiso... 1900 
Chilena, Valparaiso... 1853 
Christoforo, Iquique.. 
Commercial; Valpa- 
taiso 
Espanola, Valparaiso. 
Estrella de Chile, 
Santiago 

Francesa, Santiago... 
Iberia, Valparaiso... . 
Internacional, Valpa- 
Taiso 

Italia, Valparaiso. .... 
Mitua, Iquique........ 
Nacional, Valparaiso. 

ueva Espana 

Pacifico, Valparaiso. . 
Protectora, 


100,000 
100,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 


100,000 
200,000 
230,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


5,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,289,600 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,300,000 


500,000 
250,000 


125,000 
200,000 
300,000 


2,000,000 100,000 


100,000 
100,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Salvadora, Santiago.. 1902 

Salitrera, Iquique.... 1901 

Union Chilena, San- 
tiago 

Valparaiso, Valpa- 


2,000,000 200,000 


2,000,000 200,000 

In addition to the companies named 

certain German companies, together with 

one or more Spanish companies, have 
written business in Chile. 


a 
Advancing Fire Insurance Rates 


A RECENT communication from the 
manager of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany to his Pacific Coast agents bears 
upon the general subject of advanced 
rates, lately agitated with much per- 
sistency. This communication says: 

“The purpose of this note is to assure you 
that an advance in rates on the coast and 
thruout the United States and the world is 


absolutely necessary. Quite a number of com- 
panies, including our own, due to wise provi- 


‘sion against such emergencies, are fully pre- 


pared to meet their San Francisco losses, and 
will have left funds enough for other similar 
disasters, but the San Francisco claims, when 
paid, will have exhausted the surplus, and in 
some cases the capital as well, of a great many 
companies. 

“But for the accumulation of large reserves 
against disasters, concerning which there has 
been much public criticism, few of the compa- 
nies now able to continue in business, and to 
offer protection to merchants and manufac- 
turers, could have survived. It is of the ut- 
most importance to the commercial world that 
these reserves should be restored, and they 
can only be restored by contributions from the 
many.in the way of advanced rates. ‘If rate- 
payers generally are long-headed they will, for 
their .own protection, be glad to contribute at 
least for a year or two to the rebuilding of in- 
surance reserves, which are so necessary to 
the conservatism of the business interests of 
the country. The stability of the commercial 
supremacy of the United States is more large- 
ly dependent upon the security offered by fire 
insurance than most people conceive; hence it 
is the greatest importance that this security 
should be above criticism or question. 

“Advanced rates are absolutely necessary— 
not for the profit of the companies, but for the 
safety of the insured. At the earliest possible 
date, when the San Francisco losses have been 
adjusted and paid and normal conditions have 
returned, all of the cities and towns will be 
re-rated upon revised schedules, taking into ac- 
count the particular conditions existing at each 
point. Rate advances are being agreed to 
thruout the whole country.” 

& 

According to the Argonaut, La Belle 
Otero, the most famous dancer in Paris, 
has insured her ankles against sprain for 


$80,000 each. 
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The Pacific Dividends 


SPECULATION in securities on the 
Stock Exchange has been greatly stim- 
ulated since Thursday, the 16th, by the 
declaration of unexpectedly large divi- 
dends on the common stock of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific railways. 
A few minutes after the opening of the 
Exchange on Friday it was announced 
that by a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent. the annual rate on Union Pacific 
had been increased from 6 per cenf. to 
10 per cent., and that in the payment of 
dividends on Southern Pacific common a 
beginning had been made (with a semi- 
annual distribution of 2$ per cent.) by 
making the annual rate 5 per cent. Those 
who had sold for a decline hastened to 
cover; speculative pools increased their 
holdings; traders bought for the ad- 
vance; and the day’s_ transactions 
amounted to more than 2,500,000 shares. 
Prices for Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific rose 17 and 7 points, respectively. 
On following days thespeculation became 
even more active; Saturday’s two hours 
saw the sale of 1,663,000 shares, and the 
number on Monday was 2,836,000. At 
the highest quotations of Monday, the 
advance from the low point of last week 
was about 28 points for Union Pacific 
and 144 for Southern Pacific; but since 
the meeting of the board on July 10th 
(when the question of dividends was re- 
ferred to the executive committee) there 
has been a steady rise, amounting in one 
_ case to 41 points and in the other to 23. 
In the advance of the last few days the 
entire market shared. 

The directors (and especially Presi- 
dent Harriman) have been criticised by 
some because the announcement appears 
to have been withheld for a short time, 
and also because so large an increase is 
regarded as inconsistent with a prudent 
and conservative policy. The executive 
committee reported on Wednesday, and 
final action was taken by the board on 
Thursday afternoon. It is alleged that 
men prominent in the management were 
interested in very large speculative pools 
and have gained enormous profits. Not 
more than a 7 per cent. rate was general- 
ly expected for Union Pacific, and: not 
more than a 4 per cent. rate for South- 
ern . Pacific. . Hostile criticism comes 
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mainly, of course, from speculative inter- 
ests that were caught on the wrong side 
of the market. Of the published story 
that Mr. Harriman’s gains are $10,000,- 
ooo there is no proof whatever, nor is 
any evidence brought forward in support 
of assertions that other directors have 
taken large profits. It is admitted that 
the increased dividends have been 
earned, but what is regarded as an of- 
ficial assurance that the high rates can 
easily be maintained does not seem strict- 
ly in accord with a wise conservatism. It 
is quite evident that by their action the 
directors have made enemies, and it is 
probable that these enemies will direct 
attention to the fact that the great in- 
crease of earnings has been due in part 
to a combination of parallel lines, a com- 
bination resembling that which the Gov- 
ernment dissolved by the Northern Se- 
curities suit. They may also ask the 
Commission to inquire whether a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. does not indicate 
that combination has enabled the compa- 
nies to,exact freight rates so high that 
they ought to be reduced. 


& 

....-The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, of which Clarence H. Kelsey 
is president, has just issued a statement 
showing that its capital is $4,375,000, 
its surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $7,014,749, and its total resources are 
$47,943,760. 

....James R. Plum, director in the 
Fifth Avenue National Bank and in the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
and treasurer of the United States 
Leather Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the Importers and Traders 
Bank to fill the position occupied so 
many years by the late Russell Sage. 
The Importers and Traders’ Bank has a 
capital stock of $1,500,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of more than $7, 
000,000. Edward Townsend is presi- 
dent. 

....Dividends 
nounced : 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Eastern Okla. 
Div.), coupons payable September Ist. 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R. Co, (Preferred ; quat- 
terly), I per cent., payable September Ist. 

Lord & Taylor (Preferred; semi-annual), 3 


per cent., payable September Ist. 
Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable October Ist. 


and coupons af- 
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Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000. 


176 Broadway, Manhattan. 198 Montague St., Brooklyn. 
15 Remsen St., Brooklyn. 350 Fulton St., Jamaica. 


al interest rates on certificates of deposit for specified time. 
t permissible rate paid on regular anak accounts, 
Accepts personal and corporate trusts. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS AUGUST 6, 1906. 


LIABILITIES. 





Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Amount Due, Depositors 
Certified Checks .... 
Treasurer’s Checks .. 
Dividend Declared .. 
Reserved for Taxes. 

oe oak 730 11 Accrued Interest 
Purchased " 2,082,492 7 Accrued Expenses 
Loans on Collateral P 
i Loans on Collateral 


H2833 


3 
re) 
SASSSALSSS 


3288 


6,639, 129 
$47,943,769 14 


pe FINANCE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF BANKING INTERESTS. 
EDWARD T. BEDFORD, WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, 





$47,943,769 14 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, 


(CLARENCE H. KELSEY, JAMES H. OLIPHANT, JAMES SPEYER, 
CHARL EDWARD 0. STANLEY. 


EDGAR L. MARSTON, ES A. PEABODY, 





MARENCE H. KELSEY, President. 


WARD O. STANLEY, 2d Vice President, Manager Banking Department. 
J. 


LINTON D. BURDICK, 3d Vice-President. 


FRANK BAILEY, Vice President. 
WRAY CLEVELAND, Secretary. 


JOHN W. SHEPARD, Assistant Treasurer. 


HUR TERRY, Treasurer. ~ 
FRANK L, SNIFFEN, Manager Brooklyn Banking Dept. 
MELSON B. SIMON, Ass’t Sec’y. HORACE ANDERSON, Ass’t Sec’y. DAVID BLANK, Ass’t Sec’y. 
ROBESON L. LOW, Manager Jamaica Banking Department. 


FOR CAREFUL. i 
O 


INVESTORS 


Our investment does not appeal to those 
willing to speculate with their money, but 
to thoughtful investors of small savings 
seeking a fair return on their money while 
being assured of its safety. 

Your savings should yield 


5% PER YEAR 








THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 








are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George We have paid earnings at this rate for 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- over 13 years to our patrons located in all 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- parts of the country. Among them are 
tion, New York. The many prominent merchants, manufacturers 
and professicnal men. An account with the 
Industrial has the advantage of bearing 
earnings for every day the money is in- 
vested, no matter when 
Established 13 Years received or when with- 
Assets $1,750,000 drawn. 

Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 

“America’s Greatest Railroad” and ‘regularly exam- 


R ined by same. 
a ee Fy OteenD Write for particulars. 
DIRECTION. Industrial Savings 
CF. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. ¥. end Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway. New York 
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THE HOE-MAN IN THE 
MAKING 





The 
Child 


_ Edwin Markham has a message for you. 


ies Mead aes dein oe eciae  ae 
w to its com cy t 
nation. That was a great But now he. has 
: great message. 


Markham els how © The Mas wi te! oe” is made 


@ Here, under your very eye, slavery of children! The 

pay. te the shame, the horror of a which 
children to come into this great, beautiful world—and 

slavery—industrial slavery! Atnd there are over 2,000,- 


000 of them. It is horror enough that men and women 
are industrial nog Pas children—! 


—little ones with no time for play, no 
and laughter, no time for books and 


is the first article of 


sb In the ember 
a4 veal Child at the 


series by Edwin Mark 


At the Lome of the cotton mill there the stand, 
little figures, day in and day out, in the chehiag, 
binding, gloomy y, deafening room, until disease—in most 
“Great White Plague” — slowly, cruelly 
Seana O08 A De eee oe San eeny that Be 
mill-owners have left—and they live just as long as the 
disease lasts. 





SEPTEMBER 


OSMOPOLITAN 


10 CENTS 


In order to be sure to get the whole series of “The Hoe-Man 
in the Making” articles, send $1 for a year’s subscription 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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READING NOTICES 


THE NEW STEAMBOAT “HENDRICK 
HUDSON.’ 

The initial trip of the it new steamboat, “‘Hen- 
drick Hudson,” of the Hudson River Day Line, from this 
ity to Albany, was made on Monday, August 20th. The 
“Hendrick Hudson” is exceedingly luxurious both in con- 
struction and in equipment. It has been happily styled 
a “plate-glass steamboat” because of the lavish use of 
plate glass thruout this floating palace. This new river craft 
goes over the historic Hudson River just about ninety-nine 
years subsequent to the memorable trip over the ,same 
route of Robert Fulton’s little steamboat, “Clermont.” The 
“Hendrick Hudson” was designed by Frank E. Kirby, pos- 
sibly the most celebrated naval architect in America at 
the present time, assisted by ¥ Millard, who de- 
signed the new Staten Island ferryboats and other suc- 
cessful modern water craft. Five thousand persons can 
find room and accommodations aboard this modern pleas- 
ure boat. If used as an army transport five full regi- 
ments could be cared for and transported. The vessel 
carries no freight. Novelty and originality have been per- 
sistently and studiously sought after in the vessel’s equip- 
ment and trim. Lamps from the Tiffany studios shed 
soft lights from nooks and corners, and the ornamenta- 
tion is at once refined, chaste and elegant. A bronze 
fountain imported from Japan is one of the boat’s show 
jeces on the forward deck. A photographer’s dark room 
is a decidedly novel idea to be found only on the *Hen- 
drick Hudson.” Facing the main dining room is a 
beautiful mural painting, showing the great Capitol build- 
ing at Albany. Two hundred and fifty-two persons can 
sit down together at tables in the dining room without 
crowding. «As they eat the glorious panorama of the 
Hudson River passes as a moving picture. The eye is 
pleased and attracted, the body is carried easily forward 
without violence, while gastronomy offers its many allure- 
ments. A number of historical paintings have been given 
place in the grand saloon. These include “Sunnyside,” 
the old home of Washington Irving; “Idlewild,” the 
country seat of N. P. Willis, and the old Senate House 
at Kingston. A concealed choir of men’s voices located 
in the after saloon is an interesting feature provided by 
the management for the benefit of those sitting in the 
after part of the vessel. Another novelty on this boat 
is an aquatic greenhouse, with growing plants, ferns, etc., 
the whole having a decidedly picturesque appearance, Sev- 
eral observation rooms have been designed for the boat, 
one of which is designated “Convention Hall,” and in 
which arrangements may be made to hold meetings, con- 
ventions, caucuses and thé like. The fire-fighting system 
of the “Hendrick Hudson” is one of the most complete 
and elaborate ever put on board a steamboat. It greatly 
surpasses requirements both on the part of the vern- 
ment and the fire underwriters. Persons journeying by 
the Hudson River Day Line should arrange their plans 
80 as to go by the “Hendrick Hudson.” 





Summer Beverages 


In these trying summer days, when “Old Sol” seems 

to be doing his worst to this poor little planet of ours, 
we often feel the need of some cool and refreshing 
ree. Alcohol is not to be thought of, but Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate with sugar and water only will make a 
delicious drink and cause one to forget, for a time at 
east, the discomforts of the heated season. Many phy 
siians administer Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to relieve 
the prostration and nervous derangement following a 
sunstroke, and always with most gratifying results. It 
8 a good thing to include in one’s outing equipment. 








The SECRET 
of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 

to have clippers, but now 

they’re becoming as com- 

mon in homes as a comb 

or a curler—and as neces- 

sary. Clip your beard and 

your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 

the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.” Try 
oe, spear Coates ~ Easy-Running.”’ If they 

em send tous. Send name on postal s r prices, ete, 
COATES CLIPPER CO., - - ~- Worcester. Mass. 





“The Liver 


is the great 


Store House 


of ENERGY 


Don’t Congest it with COFFEE 


ot you can’t release that energy 
when required. Quit and use 


POSTUM 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Co.. Ltd., Battle Oreek, Mich., U.S.A. 

















Why Not Get The Best? 





THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples.’ They cost no 
dal RC AN eae aa SEE GAR Se pad 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . . . . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 
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daily September 3d to 14th inclusive. 
Round trip tickets also on sale daily until September 15th 


$75.00 from Chicago. 
Choice of routes. Liberal return limits. 
Excellent through train service includes the electric ghaed 
Overland Limited and the China & Japan Fast Mail, ¢ 


Francisco and Portland via the Chica ne » Union Pacific & 


North-Western Line, and the electric 
Limited, less than three days to 


payee Los Angele 


and Pasadena, via the Chicago & No 
Western Line, Union Pacitic &- Salt 
Lake Route, over the only double 
crack railway between Chicago and 


the Missouri River. 


The Best of Everything 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passor. Traffic Mor., C. & N. W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 














eee ieent vines NANTUCKET ISLAND 


between Siasconset village and Sankoty lighthouse. Easy terms. 

Apply J. 0. STIRLING, Rockville, Conn., or W. B. GARDNER, 

Siasconset. 

VER MONT Farms and Summer Homes. Best 
values in the United States. Send 

10c. for catalogue and map. Reynolds’ Real Estate Co., 

Desk 6, Burlington, Vt. 


oO. nk —_—_eeeee=:__—.—._-—--.. 
THE t NDEPENDENT 
30 FULTON STREET, 
CLARENCE WwW. BOWEN BE ablisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at “the New ‘York Post Office 
as -Clase 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE te ADVANCE 
One year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 








SUMMER HOMES 
In Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champiait 
Terms, $4 to $10 per week. 


New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield wl 
Vermont points. As good as any on . continent. d 
150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt 


‘Address 
mont Ry. 385 Broadway, New ¥ 








[—TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TOURS TO 


EGYPT, the HOLY LAND, © "Grecte 


A LIMITED and select by 8. 8. Celt 
Write for illustrated iaaheas TABET'S TOURS, Fro Fi‘en Ave X"| Ave. XI. 
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“Daylight All The Way’’ 


No. 2 Folding 
BROWNIE 


Built on the Kodak plan. That means 
loading, unloading, developing and 
printing—all without a dark-room. 

t means simplicity and quality too. 


The No. 2 Folding Brownie takes pictures among x3% 
inches and loads in daylight for 6 exposures. has an 
automatic shutter, with iris di anda fine meniscus 
lens. It has the three-lock yo -~ by which the 
front locks automatically at 8, 20 or mae font & focus. With 
the focus set at the 20 foot mark the instrument may be 
used as a fixed focus ye Reversible finder for vostical 
or horizontal exposures, two tripod sockets. Covered with 
a fine ag hace imitation leather, has full nickeled fittings; 
beautifully 


Price, = $5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak Ci ~s 


NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORTS 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut, 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send 2-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, Room No. 506 Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of hotels, 
parting houses, rates for board and passenger 


Wilson’s Rolling Partitions 


Brownie Booklet, free at the 
Kodak dealers or by mail, 




















5 West 29th Street, New York. 





—_! music musi Wye wr 


SONG=POEMS #2aiy Wt 


POPULAR MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 587 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND. 
TRUST COMPANY. 


at the close of- business on the 6th day of August, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages...........+++e+eee .. $8,373,247 20 
Amount of stock and bond an aa (mar- 
ket value, $11,380,458.60), book value.... 
Amount loaned on callstorals 
Other loans, including bills purchased. 
Overdrafts, secured 
Due from banks, bankers and brokers 
Real estate: Bankin house, $443,399 
other real estate, $1,116,810.57 
Cash on deposit in banks or other meneped 
R ~psos 


8. — tender notes and notes of na- 
La anks 
Amount of assets not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Accrued interest on books at date of this 
report as an C on 
Suspense accou 
Securities in Lawful Money Reserve 


Accrued interest not entered on books at date 

of this report as an asset 
LIABILITIBS. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 

(Surplus on market value, $4,463,949.09; sur- 
plus after charging and crediting acerued 
interest, $4,631,463.93.) 

Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not preferred on ten days’ notice. 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred) : Time, 
none; demand on ten days’ notice 

Amount due trust companies 

Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due savings banks 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
a trustee, committee or deposi- 


29,941,197 84 
3,840,342 49 
500,000 00 


85,067 09 


1,946,901 44 
Other Tiabiiities not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
General account interest 
Contingent account 
Life insurance 
Reserved for taxes 
Annuities 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


424,232 62 
16,735 52 
881,215 12 
64,900 00 
2,159,129 13 
240,544 53 
$43,670,347 60 


Accrued interest not entered on boo 
date of this report as a liability 19,616 00 
Total amount of deposits on which interest is 
paid, $36,264,556.95; average rate of in- 


terest paid thereon, 3.01%. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


issued after 30 years. 





Send for our New Me 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 

rience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will net you six per cent. and there is no better 
security on pred Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, ~ Lawrence, Kansas 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry Street, New York, Aug. 2ist, 1906. 
A dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by the Board of Directors of 
this Company, payable October ist, 1906, to stockholders 
of record September 10th, 1906. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY 
at the close of business on the 6th day of August, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages $87,000 00 
Amount of stock and bond investmeuts (mar- 
ket value, $6,787,944.78), book val 
amount loaned on collaterals 
Other loans, including bills purchased 
Overdrafts 
Due from banks, bankers and brokers 
Cash on deposit in banks or ates moneyed 
a ep pamape 


na 
Cash ‘come vs? 
Other items carried as cash.............. 


Accrued interest not entered on books at 
date of this report as an asset 
ae 


Capital stock id in, ash 
value dees current expenses 
and taxes paid) 
(Surplus on market value, $3,074,286.26; sur- 
plus after o—— and crediting accrued 
interest, $3,107. 24, 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not meres 
a of 
2,500; demand, 291,997 75 
sabedet due trust bw a tag 2,562,949 52 
Amount due banks and bankers 4,465,911 30 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
| savin - banks 1,174,265 18 
90,022 78 


rust fun 
Other ‘abilities not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Treasurer’s checks 
Balance in account, 
stock’’ 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE NASSAU BANK 
at the close of business on the 6th day of August, 19; 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. . $2,637,081 % 
Liability of Directors as N 
Overdrafts 

Due from banks -_ bankers 
Real estate ... ; 
Mortgages owned 


Bonds 
a ae 


Cash items, viz 
Bills — checks for the next day’s ex- 
165,373 2 


chang: “ 
Other i Tema earried as cash.........+++- 1,438 87 


"$4,074,854 

Capital stock paid op UIABILE: rims. $500,000 
ap ‘oc 00,000 00 
Surplus fund 250,000 00 
Undivided Eg - less current expenses and 

taxes pe 95,116 08 
Due Sepuetheds 3,819,609 53 
Amount due not included under any of the 
- above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes... ......cccecececececees 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

F. H. RICHARDSON, President, and BDWARD EARL, 
Assistant Cashier, of The Nassau Bank, a bank located ani 
doing business at No. 11 Beekman Street, in the City of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for bin- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with m 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 





Accrued interest not entered on books at date 

of this report as a liability 
Total amount of had on which interest 

is paid, $19,949,276.16; average rate of in- 

terest paid thereon, 2.75 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President, and WILLIAM 
M. LAWS, Secretary, of BOWLING GREEN TRUST COM- 
PANY, located and agg business at No. 26 Broadway, in 
the City of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says the foregoing report, with the 
schedules accompanying the same, is true and correct in 
all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the ugual business of said trust com- 
pany has been transacted at the location required by the 
banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the. sixth day of August, 1906, as the day 
as of which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 10th day of August, 1906, before me 

(Seal of Notary.) Cc. J. WILKINSON, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 








g GUARANTEED 


Preferred 
**Bond Shares ’’ $100 each. 


Pay 3% cash semi-annually. 
Write for Bookiet F. B. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Business Established 10 years. 

Large profits paid 


——— 
‘Surplus grows 


SECURITY 400% 














ig — the 6th day of August, 1906, as the day m 
which such report shall ~. made. 
F. RICHARDSON, President. 
EDWARD EARL. Asst. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 9th day of ‘August, 1906, before me. 
RAPHAEL M. MATTESO 
(Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, 
New York County. 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest payable semi-annually by the 

Empire Trust Company, New York. 

Oo With each bond of $500 we give a bonus 

of two acres of banana land, cleared, 

planted and brought into bearing, then harvest 

and market the fruit for the owners. These Jands ear 

$30 to $60 per acre annually net, thus making an 18% to 

30% investment. 

Illustrated literature containing Government figures, 

showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, mailed FREE. 


Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Write W. R. GILLESPIE, M. D., President, 
Suite 3:1, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request. 
Invaluable to investors and real estate ownefs 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
at the clos* of Imsiness on the 6th day of August, 1906: 

RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages $139,717 33 
Amount of stock a) bond investments (mar- 

ket value $19,236,489 k value 19,147,828 00 
Amount loaned on sslnatova Is 48,382,037 07 
Other loans, including bills purchased snwesd 140,529 56 
Real estate: 

Banking house 

Other real estate 

Vash on deposit in banks or other moneyed 
— 


883,643 92 
133,019 89 
7,333,411 91 
3,015,799 98 
5,450 00 
163,892 33 


‘tional ‘banks 
Accrued interest on books at date of this re- 
port as an asset 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 
("Surplus on market value, $15,326,044.11; 
surplus after charging and crediting ac- 
erued interest, $15,326.044.11. 
Depox:ts subject to check (except as stated 
helow) not preferred 
ae of deposit (not preferred), 


15,237,382 81 


56,101,890 98 


1,148,735 87 
hanent due trust companies 434,832 35 
Amount due banks and bankers 452,348 11 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due savings banks 283,968 96 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 

receiver, trustee, committee or deposi- 

tary 2,140,732 91 
Other liabilities not included under any of 

the above heads, viz.: 
‘ Certified checks 

Reserved for taxes 

Accrued interest entered on books at date 

of this report as a liability 


1,793,839 83 
172,950 00 


Total 
* Surplus includes nvcivided profits 
Amount of debts mo page ye mgm and lability thereon at date 
of this report, 
Total amount wk ” deposits on which interest is paid, 
$59,068,707.82; average rate of interest paid thereon, 


State of a York, County of New York, ss.: 

NN. WA LLACE, ‘President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
gists, of Central Trust Co. ., of New York, ghoentet and 
doing business at. No. 54 Wall street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says the foregoing report, with the schedules accompany- 
ing the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said true* company has been 
transacted at the location required .v the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not clsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the 6th or of Au made 1906, as the day as of which 


such report shall 
J._N. WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERTINE, Secretary. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 10th day of August, 1906, before me. 
w. 


(Seal of Notary.) H. SMIDT, 
Notary Public, Rockland Co. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK, 
Raj -~ at the clone cf business ce the Gth day of Anguaty 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from re gg ag OH 88 
ban oad ¢ Directors as — secur Fane 
collatera 3 3 


Due from approved reserve ceaneergsy 
Banking houses and lots 

Other real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks ahd bonds. 


e 
. §. legal tender notes and notes of Na- 
tional banks 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and cheoke for the next day’s ex- 
changes 
Other items carried as cash 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures 


; w wee 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
taxes paid 712 01 
Due depositors “a 318, 167 75 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
brokers 8,653,646 47 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banks ° 2,611,830 32 
Due building and loan associations 66,150 82 
Deposits preferred because secured by 
pledge of a part of bank assets None 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if any None 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Bills vontecsunted, ‘as per a 
Unpaid dividends 
served for taxes............ ey eee p 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 

WALTER EB. F Vice President, nee FRED'K T 
MARTIN, Cashier, of the Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 13 William 
Street and other locations approved by the Superintendent 
of Banks, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the a 
report, with the schedule accompanying the same, is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, and they furthey say that the usual business 
of said bank has been transacted at the location required 
Ly the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks designating the 6th day of August, 
1906, as the day 2 ae a report shall be made. 

BE. FREW, Vice President. 
FRED RS T. MARTIN, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 8th day of August, 1906, before me. 

(Seal of Notary.) T 


Certificate filed aD ~ York County. 


THE ATCHISON. TOPEHA @ SANTA 
FE RAILWAY COMPANY 








AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 


A guartery dividend (No. 35) of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER —- on the Common Capital Stock of 
the American Graphophone Co. will be paid a September 
15, 1906, to stock ol = of record September 

WARD D.. EASTON, President. 


me. Re 7, due September 1, 1906, cane The Atchi- 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Com EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA ps FIRST MORTGA o eOUR PER 
CENT. BONDS will “ on and after September 1, 
1906, upon (lls BR at the office of the Company, No. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Secretary. 
New York, August 15, 1906. 





BUFFALO @Q SSeS ARM A RAIL-« 
ROAD COMPANY. 
Preferred Stock Seelhesa No. 17. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. 
has been declared, payable September 1, 1906, to stock- 
ts of record ‘August 18, sh 
A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 85 ‘Cedar St. MW. ¥. 
Transfer Agents. 





The Board of Directors of LORD & TAYLOR have this 
day declared the regular semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent. on the Preferred Stock of this Corporation, pay- 
able September ist, 1906. The Transfer Books will be 
closed August 28th to September ist, both inclusive. 

BE. H. TITUS, Treasurer. 

August 20th, 1906. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 





aos a DENT 





Tit MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Leans upen Real Estate 











INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company | 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


January - 1906 


{reer Tins, : Aa es Freee toa.oo 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), j $2,643,782.60 


+ Cash surrender values stated in e policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON. Gen. Agent. 


In the Breach 
with Pluck 


Then one needn't fear the world. Such 
an ally makes one invincible, Another in- 
vincible adjunct is to go into life’s daily 
fray duly, safely, surely insured. To 
hurry afer invincible insurance is 
supremely prudent. 


The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Fobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS, 





All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid apes all pees. 

Every policy has endo thereon the cash surrender 

and id up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titl by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age-sent on ap- 


plication to the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 








§ 


D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm, B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y j 


1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co, 
' IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Pear ” 
st 


WM. H. PORTER .Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Compan for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the a& 


sured and are divided annually upon the pre-~ 


miums terminated during the year, thereby redut- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, cefttificates are issued bear 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, ™ 
accordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. INGSTON. 8 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





